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HINTS  ON  OUTFIT 


FOI  TRAVELLERS 


IN'  TROPICAL  COUNTRIES.* 


INTEODUOTOEY. 

To  TKAVEL  is  an  education ; and  if  full  use  is  to  lie  made  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  present  themselves  to  all  who  travel,  whether  for  duty  or 
pleasure,  time  and  thought  must  he  expended  in  making  the  preparations 
for  the  journey,  so  that  health  and  comfort  may  be  safeguarded  and  the 
success  of  the  journey  assured. 

But  we  must  not  be  content  with  setting  before  ourselves  lofty  ideals 
and  vague  theories ; success  depends  in  this  as  in  most  other  concerns 
upon  attention  to  details,  small  in  themselves,  but  which  combined  make 
all  the  difterence  between  health  and  illness,  comfort  and  discomfort,  use- 
fulness and  uselessness.  In  attempting,  then,  to  answer  some  of  the 
questions  which  present  themselves  to  intending  travellers,  we  hope  to 
lie  able  to  oifer  hints  which  may  be  turned  to  good  accoimt. 

Vaeying  Climates. 

It  is  obvious  that  climate  must  have  an  important  bearing  upon  outfit ; 
and  as  the  meteorological  and  other  conditions  which  go  to  make  up 
climate  vary,  not  only  in  difierent  localities  but  in  the  same  locality  at 
tliflerent  seasons,  it  is  impossible  to  give  general  directions  suitable  for 
all  cases,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  infonuation  about  local  condi- 
tions from  some  one  familiar  with  them.  At  the  same  time  there  are 

* '1  he  Roval  Geographical  i^'ocit ty  accepts  no  responsibility  either  for  the 
inclusion  or  omission  of  names  in  these  ‘Hints’;  they  have  been  inserted  by 
the  editor  solely  for  the  convenience  of  travellers. 
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certain  general  principles  which  should  guide  the  intending  traveller  in 
the  selection  ot  his  equipment,  which  are  dealt  with  in  succeeding  pages. 

It  should  he  noted  that  the  Hints  here  given  have  been  designed  for 
the  exj)lorer  rather  than  for  the  resident  in  troihcal  climates,  so  that  no 
mention  has  been  made  as  to  the  houses  or  furniture  which  would  l)e 
needed  by  such.  With  this  excej)tion  most  of  the  advice  would  ap^Dlj’’ 
generally  to  all.  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  refer  to  the  clothing 
or  other  requisites  which  might  especially  be  needed  by  ladies,  not 
because  we  are  unaware  of  the  valuable  work  which  has  been  done  by 
ladies  as  explorers,  but  because  it  will  l^e  perfectly  easy  for  any  such  to 
adapt  the  advice  given  to  their  own  circumstances,  though  the  author 
would  be  delighted  to  help  with  advice  on  special  details  if  they  would 
apply  to  him.  All  reference  to  Scientific  Outfit  is  omitted,  as  this  has 
already  been  given  in  ‘ Hints  to  Travellers.’ 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Hints  here  given  are  designed  especially 
for  Tropical  Travellers,  no  attempt  being  made  to  deal  with  the  special 
questions  of  Arctic  or  Antarctic  exploration. 

Local  Materials. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  be  ascertained  by  those  going  abroad  is  the 
facility  with  which  local  materials  can  be  employed  either  for  food  or 
clothing.  For  instance,  in  India,  China  and  Japan  many  articles  of  dress 
can  be  obtained  which  are  more  suitable  and  much  cheaper  than  they 
would  be  in  England.  As  regards  food,  this  is  a still  more  important 
matter,  and  we  may  take  it  as  an  axiom  that  the  food  sujiply  of  each 
country  should  be  employed  in  every  possible  way  before  having  recourse 
to  preserved  foods,  which  are  valuable,  and  often  necessary  substitutes 
for  fresh  products,  but  should  be  regarded  only  as  substitutek  The  same 
principle  would  also  apply  to  other  articles  of  outfit,  so  that  it  is  im- 
portant in  addition  to  the  general  advice  given  here  to  consult  some  one 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  local  conditions  of  each  country. 

Transport  and  Customs. 

The  question  of  transport  must  always  be  taken  into  account  in  plan- 
ning an  outfit.  If  the  journey  includes  any  long  distance  in  which  the 
baggage  must  be  carried  on  men’s  heads  or  animals’  backs,  it  is  clear 
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that  the  Imlk  of  various  articles  is  a more  important  question  than  tlieir 
prime  cost,  and  everything  must  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible 
com])ass  which  is  consonant  with  health,  in  order  that  the  traveller  may 
not  be  impeded.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  railway  or  steamer  accom- 
modation is  available,  the  weight  of  goods  does  not  make  the  same 
difference. 

To  take  an  instance  from  the  medical  dejjartment : Epsom  salts  is  an 
exceedingly  useful  drug  to  use,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  natives,  but 
if  a long  land  journey  with  carriers  is  involved,  it  would  obviously  be 
better  to  substitute,  where  possible,  calomel  or  a strong  pill. 

It  is  well,  however,  in  all  circumstances  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
articles  on  long  journeys,  and  Mrs.  Bishop’s  advice  is  a good  one : “ Never 
take  anything  you  can  jjossibly  do  without.”  Inquiry  should  also  be 
made  before  starting  as  to  Customs  regulations,  for  in  some  cases  great 
incon\  enience  has  been  caused  through  taking  articles  which  are  subject 
to  a high  duty,  or  failing  to  j)roduce  the  lull  of  lading  or  the  invoice  of 
goods  tor  the  satisfaction  of  Customs  officials. 


Peice. 

The  question  ot  jjrice  is  one  which  must  influence  to  a considerable 
extent  the  selection  of  an  outfit.  We  have  only  to  say  on  this  point, 
“ See  that  you  get  the  best  value  for  money.”  It  is  often  better  to  have 
a few  reliable  articles  and  2>ay  a good  ju-ice  for  them,  than  a host  of  other 
things  which  will  not  stand  wear,  or  which  may  be  jjositively  harmful. 
Foi  instance,  there  are  a number  ot  so-called  air-tight  cases  in  the  market, 
and  it  is  a great  mistake  to  sacrifice  cheapness  to  efficiency  in  this  respect : 
It  IS  better  to  spend  a little  extra  money  over  a good  box  than  to  have 
your  outfit  spoilt  through  an  indifferent  one. 

It  is  a strange  thing  that  peoj^le  should  exjiect  to  i^ay  ju'ices  for 
clothing  for  use  abroad  much  less  than  they  would  j^ay  if  required  at 
home,  and  yet  they  are  expected  to  wear  for  a much  longer  time. 

Agencies. 

It  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage  in  going  al>road  to  employ  one  of  the 
jigencies  which  exist  especially  for  the  packing  and  forwarding  of  goods. 
Some  of  these  have  been  studying  travellers’  and  missionaries’  reciuire- 
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ments  for  many  years^  and  undertake  to  supj)ly  all  that  is  needed  in  the 
matter  of  outfit.  It  is,  however,  in  onr  opinion  a mistake  to  make  a rigid 
rule  of  obtaining  everything  under  one  roof.  Some  things  may  be  obtained 
better  at  one  place  than  at  another,  and  this  should  be  kept  in  view. 


Packing. 

Nothing  is  more  likely  to  affect  the  reputation  of  an  agency  than  the 
matter  of  packing.  Care  is  the  more  necessary,  as  nothing  can  exceed  the 
carelessness  of  some  of  the  great  steamboat  companies’  servants  in  dealing 
with  travellers’  goods.  The  goods  supplied  may  be  of  the  best,  but  if 
they  arrive  in  fragments  at  the  end  of  the  journey  this  fact  will  afford 
poor  consolation  for  the  loss  of  necessary  articles  of  outfit. 

Further  notes  as  to  details  of  packing  will  be  found  in  a later  section. 


Be  in  Time. 

Few  people,  except  those  who  have  already  been  abroad,  can  realise 
the  importance  of  making  preparations  in  good  time.  Too  often  outfitting 
is  left  till  the  last  moment.  The  traveller  then  suddenly  awakens  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  time  to  do  things  properly.  Farewell  visits,  business 
concerns  of  many  kinds,  have  to  be  crowded  into  the  last  days  at  home, 
and  consec[uently  nothing  is  satisfactorily  done.  We  strongly  advise  our 
readers  to  get  their  things  together  in  good  time,  and  we  are  sure  that  if 
we  can  induce  them  to  follow  our  advice  in  this  respect  we  shall  earn 
their  sincere  gratitude. 


List  of  Firms. 

A list  of  firms  with  their  addresses  is  given.  This  is  inserted  for  the 
convenience  of  travellers,  and  the  firms  are  those  of  whom  the  author 
has  some  considerable  experience  either  directly  or  indirectly.  It  must 
not  be  thought  that  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  incurs  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  insertion  of  names  in  this  list  nor  the  omission  of  others, 
but  the  author  will  be  glad  to  have  his  attention  drawn  to  firms  who  could 
produce  as  good,  or  better  articles  than  those  included  in  this  list,  so 
that  in  the  possible  issue  of  other  editions  corrections  may  be  made,  and 
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he  hopes  tliat  the  mention  of  these  names  may  be  of  service  to  many 
in  the  practical  arrangement  of  their  outfit. 

One  tuither  Tv  ord  must  be  said  with  reference  to  the  jdan  which  has 
been  adopted  in  framing  the  following  Hints. 


OuB  Plan. 

In  a previous  edition  of  ‘ Hints  to  Travellers/  various  chapters  were 
contributed  by  distinguished  explorers,  such  as  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Harry 
Johnston,  Mr.  Whymper,  and  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson.  It  has  been 
thought  best  in  the  present  instance  to  arrange  the  material,  which  has 
been  derived  from  a great  variety  of  sources,  in  chapters  devoted  to  the 
various  divisions  of  outfit  rather  than  under  personal  headings.  Infor- 
mation has  been  collected  in  connection  with  the  Travellers’  Health 
Bureau,  which  is  a department  of  Livingstone  College;  and  the  author 
who  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  Health  and  Outfit  to  the  Eoyal 
Geographical  Society,  is  willing  to  give  special  instruction  on  this  subject, 
on  conditions  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society. 

Special  lectures  on  outfitfing  questions  and  occasional  exhibitions  are 
held  under  the  auspices  of  Livingstone  College,  whilst  all  the  latest  hints 
^011  outfit  hi  relation  to  health  and  travel  are  chronicled  in  the  pages  of 
Climate,  a quarterly  Journal  of  Health  and  Travel,  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Editor,  Livingstone  College,  Leyton,  E. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  Mrs.  Bishop  and  Mr. 
F.  S.  Ainot,  toi  much  ^aluable  advice,  and  also  to  the  large  number  of 
business  firms  who  have  placed  at  the  author’s  disposal  the  results  of 
their  experience  in  providing  tor  the  needs  of  travellers  for  many  years 
p<ist. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CLOTHING. 


The  great  problem  of  “ what  to  wear  in  the  tropic.s,”  is  a matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  of  no  small  difficult3^  The  simple  answer  wliieh 
some  would  give,  “ wear  wool,”  is  undoubtedly  a safe  one,  but  does  not 
altogether  meet  the  case ; and  we  propose  first  to  state  the  general  j^i'iu- 
ciples  which  should  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  suitable  clothing,  and  then 
to  give  some  advice  as  to  details. 


General  Principles. 

It  should  be  understood  in  the  first  place  that  in  hot  climates  the  skin 
acts  much  more  freely  than  in  cold  regions,  and  that  it  is  by  this  means 
largely  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  regulated.  At  the  same  time 
this  excess  of  perspiration  renders  the  body  especially  liable  to  chill,  and 
this  is  a common  source  of  danger  in  the  trollies.  It  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  the  clothing,  especially  that  worn  next  the  skin,  should  be 
absorbent.  Another  point  upon  which  stress  should  be  laid  is  that  clothing 
is  intended  to  keep  the  body  warm,  and  that  this  is  urgently  needed  even 
in  warm  climates,  so  that  the  idea  that  all  clothing  should  be  of  the 
flimsiest  possible  description  is  unreasonable  and  often  dangerous. 


Underclothing. 

Referring  in  the  first  place  to  woollen  underclothing,  a great  variety 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Jaeger  Co.,  and  a visit  to  one  of  the  Jaeger 
depots  should  ahvays  be  made  before  definitely  deciding  on  an  outfit. 
There  is,  however,  another  alternative,  and  that  is  the  Aertex  cellular 
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clothing-,  which,  though  composed  of  cotton,  is  so  porous  tluat  it  permits 
the  e^<‘^pori^tion  of  the  perspiration,  and  is  most  comfortahle  for  wear  next 
the  skin.  I’liis  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  is  reliable. 

\\  e have  mentioned  these  torms  of  underclothing  first,  as  they  have 
stood  the  severe  test  of  time  and  exi^erience;  but  there  are  two  other 
mateiials  to  which  we  must  reter,  and  commend  to  the  careful  attention 
ot  tra\  ellei’s.  The  “ Wolsey  ” is  a form  of  woollen  underclothing  which 
has  been  treated  in  such  a way  as  to  be  ^practically  unshrinkable,  and 
the  garments  retain  their  softness  and  elasticity  even  after  washing. 
The  seconcl  material  is  known  as  Petanelle,  and  is  a mixture  of  wool 
and  peat  fibre.  The  peat  fibre  being  an  antiseptic  and  a deodorant 
renders  this  form  of  clothing  well  adapted  for  cases  where  there  is  jn-o- 
tnse  perspiration,  and  as  it  has  also  been  treated  by  the  AVolsey  process, 
rt  is  not  affected  by  repeated  washing.  It  appears  to  have  very  remark- 
able properties  of  absorption,  which  is  the  quality  so  much  needed  in 
climates  where  perspiration  is  excessive.  Mr.  Joseph  Trrcker  also  makes 
a speciality  of  underclothing,  and  there  are  nnmerons  other  firms  who 
might  be  dealt  with ; brrt  seeirrg  the  irrrportarrce  of  the  subject  we  strongly 
recorrrrrrend  orre  ot  the  rrraterials  rrrerrtiorred  above,  and  would  warn  orrr 
readers  against  any  of  the  so-called  rrrixtures  of  wool  and  cotton,  or  sirclr 
a material  as  tiannelette,  which  is  errtirely  made  of  cotton. 

As  to  the  kind  of  garments  to  be  worn,  a shirt  without  a vest  will 
probably  be  sufficient  under  ordinary  circumstances  if  suitable  outer 
clothing  is  voin,  but  vests  should  also  be  taken  which  could  be  worn 
when  the  weather  is  colder.  Combination  garments  consisting  of  a shirt 
and  pants  are  well  worthy  of  a trial,  but  we  advise  in  this  as  in  other- 
cases  that  these  should  be  tested  before  going  abroad  in  order  to  find 
out  which  seems  to  be  most  comfortable.  For  ordinary  travelling  it  would 
be  found  most  convenient  to  have  shirts  with  collars,  but  they  can  be 
obtained  separately  either  of  woollen  or  cellular  material  if  .so  de.sired. 
M oolleu  ties,  which  might  be  required  in  settled  stations,  can  be  obtained, 
if  needed,  in  a variety  of  styles  and  colours.  A cholera  belt  or  other- 
protection  to  the  abdonren  is  advi.sable.  A Jaeger  woven  belt,  with  a 
strap  to  go  round  the  legs,  is  perhaps  the  best  form,  or  a simple  bandage 
of  woollen  nraterial  may  be  .sufficient.  Good  l)elts  are  made  of  Petanelle, 
or,  as  .suggested  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  have 
the  trousers  high  at  the  waist  instead  of  any  belt.  Others  wear  what 
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is  usually  known  as  a ‘‘  Kamarbancl  ” outside  the  trousers.  Cellular 
drawers,  which  are  loose  and  which  do  not  come  down  to  the  knee,  are 
strongly  recommended.  They  are  known  as  trunk  drawers.  Where  there 
is  much  perspiration,  the  band  ot  the  trousers  should  be  of  Jaeger  and 
not  of  linen,  which  is  liable  to  cause  chills. 


Head  Gear. 


The  protection  ot  the  head  and  sjrine  ought  to  be  carefully  attended 
to.  A good  light  pith  helmet  with  special  protection  for  the  back  of  the 
neck  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  emjrloyed,  and  the  chief  things  which 
are  to  be  desired  are  that  it  should  be  light  in  weight  and  colour ; green 
lining  being  also  an  advantage. 

These  may  often  be  obtained  best  and  cheapest  abroad,  but  some  of 
the  best  pith  helmets  are  finding  their  way  to  this  country.  Tucker’s 
Indian  helmet,  known  as  skyla,  made  of  pith  with  a detachable  cover 
that  can  be  washed,  is  a distinct  advantage. 

A soft  hat  may  be  worir  early  or  late  in  the  day  when  there  is  not 
much  sun,  and  a double  terai  hat  is  recommended  for  this  purpose.  A siui 
umbrella  should  be  taken,  and  this  is  irreferable  to  merely  taking  a white 
cover  on  an  ordinary  umbrella,  though  for  much  marching  where  an 
ordinary  umbrella  would  be  required,  it  may  save  space  to  take  one  or 
two  extra  covers  for  the  umbrella. 

A spinal  pad,  though  recommended  by  some,  is  hardly  necessary  where 
the  suggestions  already  given  are  complied  with,  and,  as  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  says,  it  collects  perspiration. 


Foot  Gear. 

If  the  feet  are  to  be  kept  in  good  condition,  some  trouble  must  be 
taken  to  obtain  proper  foot  gear.  Socks  or  stockings  should  be  woollen, 
undyed,  and  knitted  rather  than  woven.  They  should  not  be  too  thin  or 
too  thick.  Foi  those  whose  feet  persi^ire  very  much  Petanelle  socks  are 
well  worthy  of  a trial,  and  any  who  have  much  marching  to  do  should 
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take  with  them  some  Petanelle  foot  powder,  to  dust  into  the  boots  before 
starting  on  a journey.  Jaeger  socks,  siDecially  shaped  to  right  and  left  feet, 
are  very  comfortable.  Material  for  mending  socks  or  stockings  should 
also  be  included,  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  a darning- weaver 
should  be  taken.  We  should  advise  our  readers  to  make  a special  point 
of  trying  their  l)oots  before  going  abroad,  as  few  things  are  worse  than 
ill-fitting  boots. 

For  heavy  marching,  strong  boots  are  required,  and  it  is  very  imijor- 
tant  to  see  that  these  are  thoroughly  comfortable  before  starting.  A little 
money  laid  out  on  specially  good  boots  would  be  well  siDeut,  as  it  is  a 
serious  thing  to  become  footsore  on  a long  march.  It  is  most  important  to 
have  a store  of  nails  for  boots ; unfortunately,  English-made  boots  seldom 
hold  nails. 

In  dry  weather,  and  where  the  walking  is  not  too  rough,  shoes  may  be 
worn,  esijecially  if  they  are  combined  with  i^utties  or  gaiters  to  protect  the 
ankles  from  mosquitoes.  The  use  of  mosquito  boots  for  the  evening  will 
be  alluded  to  later  on  under  the  heading  of  mosquito  protection.  Ajiairof 
comtortable  Jaeger  slijipers  for  use  inside  a mosquito  net  in  the  evening, 
or  when  ill,  might  be  of  comfort;  and  a supi^ly  of  laces  should  be  taken  , 
besides,  in  some  cases,  leather  for  re-soleing  boots  and  tools  necessary  for 
t his  purpose,  but  advice  should  be  obtained  on  this  point  from  the  boot- 
maker who  supplies  the  boots. 


Outer  Clothing. 

In  no  department  of  outfitting  has  there  been  so  great  a change  of 
opinion  within  the  last  few  years  as  in  that  of  the  best  material  for 
tropical  suits.  White  or  khaki  drill  used  to  be  regarded  as  the  standai-d 
article,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  experience  of  the  South  African  war, 
would  probably  still  have  held  the  field.  It  was  found  however,  by  bitter 
experience,  that  the  cotton  material  was  soon  soaked  with  persiuration  on 
hot  days,  and  was  no  protection  from  cold  at  nights,  so  that  the  War 
Office  have  altogether  discarded  drill  in  favour  of  serge;  and  it  may  l>e 
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l■e^^al•de(l  as  establisliecl  that,  for  ordinary  wear  in  the  tropics,  suits  of  some 
woollen  material  are  the  right  thing  to  wear.  But  there  is  somethin'^ 
more  required  besides  a good  malerial,  and  that  is  that  it  should  l e well 
made  up,  and  the  exact  cut  of  a coat  may  make  all  the  difference  between 

comtort  and  discomfort,  nor  can  we  altogether  afford  to  ignore  the  question 
ot  appearance.  ^ 

For  well-made  woollen  clothing,  I have  confidence  in  the  firm  of 
Askew  and  Co.,  who  are  the  recognised  Jaeger  tailors.  Their  catalogue 
contains  some  useful  hints,  and  describes  several  special  materials  that 
may  be  found  useful.  Some  of  these  have  been  tested  in  all  parts  of  the 
workl ; and  for  riding  breeches  a strong  material  known  as  Indian  whip- 
cord IS  recommended.  There  is  also  a large  variety  of  serges  and  flannels 
from  which  suits  can  be  made. 

To  advise  a traveller  to  dress  in  woollen  suits  would  have  suggested 
a short  time  ago  the  idea  of  white  cricketing  flannels,  and  the  fact  that 
many  go  abroad  with  cheap  suits  of  this  kind  is  accountable  for  the 
prejudice  which  exists  in  many  minds  against  wool.  As  a matter  of  fact 
s rong,  stylish  comfortable,  durable  suits  can  be  made  of  the  materials 
already  described,  and  they  are  infinitely  more  healthy  than  cotton  goods 

Whilst  ordinary  woollen  materials  are  adaptable  for  a great  variety 
0 conditions,  many  explorers  will  need  a somewhat  stronger  material 
which  may  also  offer  some  protection  against  rain.  Burberry’s  weather- 
proof clothing  may  be  commended.  Their  gabardine  is  a mixture  of 
co^  on  and  linen,  and  has  been  treated  by  a special  process  in  the  thread 
before  being  woven,  which  renders  it  resistant  to  rain,  and  yet  without 
interfermg  with  the  porous  nature  of  the  cloth.  This,  when  united 
with  a woollen  lining  material,  forms  a combination  which  will  lu-otect 
the  wearer  against  thorns.  Gabardine  is  sometimes  used  in  the  tropics 
iinlined,  but  we  consider  it  better  as  a general  rule  to  be  lined.  Further 

infcrmation  on  waterproof  material  may  be  obtained  from  Burberry’s 
catalogue. 

As  regards  the  style  of  gaiments  to  be  worn,  modifications  of  what  is 
usually  known  as  the  Norfolk  jacket  are  jirobably  best. 

Whether  trousers  or  some  form  of  knee-breeches  should  be  worn  is 
a matter  upon  which  there  is  a good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion.  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  strongly  recommends  the  wearing  of  trousers  with 
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canvas  gaiters,  as  attorcling  greater  relief  to  the  legs  at  the  end  of  a 
march.  For  riding,  breeches  are  almost  a necessity,  though  the  so-called 
Jhodpore  trousers  which  are  used  in  India,  and  which  are  cut  at  the 
kuee  like  breeches,  may  be  suitable  even  for  this  purpose. 

Putties  are  much  in  favour  for  marching,  especially  in  military  circles. 
These  may  be  of  woollen  material  or  of  gabardine. 

If  braces  are  worn  they  should  be  of  some  woollen  material,  but  most 
travellers  })refer  to  wear  a belt,  to  which  may  be  attached  a knife,  and 
possibly  a revolver  and  some  ammunition,  or  even  medicines ; but  in 
matters  such  as  these  the  needs  and  the  habits  of  the  travellers  vary  very 
gieatly,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  anyone  arrangement  which  would 
be  suitable  for  all. 

A waterproof  coat  will  be  needed,  and  for  this  purpose  Burberry’s 
slip-on  or  some  other  variety  of  gabardine  coat  is  what  we  recommend. 
A mackintosh  is  not  a very  wholesome  garment  anywhere,  and  is  almost 
unbearable  in  a hot  climate.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  have  a warm 
though  light  woollen  overcoat,  which  might  be  used  as  a dressing-gown 
in  case  of  illness.  The  so-called  Mexican  jjoncho  is  really  a sort  of 
blanket  with  a hole  through  it  for  the  head,  which  can  be  used  as  a cape, 
and  which  might  serve  as  an  additional  bed  covering  at  night  when 
required. 

A new  and  most  original  overcoat  tor  travellers  has  recently  been 
devised  by  a medical  man.  It  is  made  of  woollen  material  which  is 
said  to  be  rainproof,  and  can  be  obtained  from  Haller  and  Ellis.  It  can 
also  be  adaiited  to  form  a bod,  a stretcher,  or  a hammock. 


Night  Garments. 

For  night  wear  we  recommend  woollen  pyjamas.  They  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Jaeger  Co.,  with  a special  arrangement  for  fastenimv  in 
front,  which  prevents  them  from  gaping  open  and  causing  chill,  as  is^^too 
often  the  case. 
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Bed  Clothes. 

A sleeping  bag  is  the  best  device  for  the  protection  of  the  traveller  at 
night;  and  for  the  tropics  this  may  be  made  of  Jaeger  sheeting.  One  or 
two  Jaeger  blankets^  and  a good  Scotch  plaid  or  woollen  rug  are  also 
needed.  A pair  of  cotton  sheets  may  be  taken,  which  may  be  useful  in 
certain  cases  of  illness,  and  especially  if  it  should  be  required  to  give 
a cold  pack,  which  is  a valuable  method  of  treatment  in  cases  of  fever. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CAMP  EQUIPMENT. 

The  provision  of  suitable  camp  furniture  contributes  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  success  of  the  expedition,  but  in  this  department  it  is  specially 
important  not  to  be  too  elaborate  and  so  impede  free  movement. 

Tents. 

A really  good  tent  is  indispensable  for  anyone  taking  a long  journey 
in  an  uncivilised  country,  and  we  strongly  advise  that  the  intending 
traveller  should  consult  the  firm  of  Benjamin  Edgington,  whose  tents  have 
accompanied  almost  every  exploring  expedition  of  recent  date,  or  that  of 
Piggott  Brothers.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  tents  should  be  of 
green  rot-proof  canvas,  with  a double  roof  for  coolness  and  ventilation  ; 
and  Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  suggested  that  a verandah  may  be  made  on 
the  tent  by  a prolongation  of  the  canvas  roof  at  one  end,  which  may  be  a 
great  comfort  and  provide  a good  place  for  having  meals.  The  size  of 
the  tent  must  naturally  depend  upon  the  number  of  persons  who  wish  to 
use  it,  and  it  will  be  easy  then  to  choose  the  most  suitable  size.  A good 
ground  sheet  should  be,  of  course,  provided  for  the  floor  of  the  tent.  A 
tent  pole  strap  is  a great  convenience. 

The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson  was  accustomed  to  use  what  he  calls  a 
palkee  hammock,  which  forms  a bed  and  tent  in  one.  This  he  took  when 
he  was  going  a short  journey  of  two  or  three  days,  when  he  did  not  want 
to  be  cumbered  with  a large  tent. 

Portable  Beds. 

Next  to  the  tent,  and  in  some  cases  of  even  greater  importance,  is  the 
choice  of  a suitable  camp  l)edstead.  After  much  careful  consideration 
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of  this  matter  we  are  inclined  to  recommend  tlie  wooden  folding  bedstead, 
mannfactnred,  we  understand,  by  an  American  firm,  and  which  may  he 
obtained  either  from  Mr.  Joseph  Tncker  or  Messrs.  Dickeson  and  Stewart. 
The  design  is  the  same  as  the  folding  iron  bedstead  which  has  been  the 
favourite  until  recently  of  African  travellers.  This  bedstead,  as  the 
framework  is  made  of  wood,  is  much  lighter,  and  so  simple  that  it  can 
seldom  get  out  of  order.  Another  betlstead  which  finds  a good  deal  of 
favour,  is  the  compactum  bedstead,  which  can  l^e  obtained  from  any 
tropical  outfitter.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  that  mentioned  before,  or  so 
easily  juit  together.  If  the  bulk  of  the  equipment  is  not  a great  point 
a folding  hair  or  cork  mattress  may  be  added,  but  this  is  not  indispens- 
able. A good  pillow  is  of  great  convenience  in  illness,  though  some  may 
decide  not  to  take  a pillow,  but  to  improvise  one  either  from  the  clothing 
which  is  taken  off  at  night  or  from  materials  to  be  obtained  locally,  and 
this  can  be  easily  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  the  bed  described  above.  It 
will  probably  be  well,  however,  to  take  a small  pillow;  the  Petanelle 
company  stuff  pillows  with  material  which  is  antiseptic,  and  which 
therefore  is  not  so  liable  to  become  unwholesome  from  i5ers])iration. 
Linen  pillow-cases  should  be  taken,  but  a couple  of  pillow-cases  made 
of  Turkey  towelling  might  be  useful  in  cases  of  fever  where  there  was 
much  perspiration,  to  put  underneath  the  linen  pillow  cases.  Pillows 
covered  with  an  ordinary  mackintosh  material  tend  to  excessive  per- 
spiration, which  is  undesirable.  A valise  or  canvas  bag  such  as  is 
referred  to  under  the  chapter  on  Packing  is  a necessity  to  proiDerly 
protect  the  bed  clothes.  A piece  of  extra  canvas  to  rej^air  the  bed  if 
necessary  and  fitted  to  it  should  be  taken  if  possible.  The  question  of 
mosquito  fittings  will  be  discussed  later. 

Tables. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  advises  the  taking  of  a strong  table  with  a wooden 
top  and  folding  legs,  but  if  it  is  desired  to  still  further  reduce  the  weight 
of  the  equipment,  a very  good  folding  table  may  be  obtained  with  a 
Willesden  canvas  top  which  is  remarkably  firm  and  very  portable. 

Chairs. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  lays  great  stress  upon  the  taking  of  some  good 
portable  chairs,  both  for  the  traveller’s  own  comfort,  and  also  that  he 
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may  be  al)le  to  oft'er  a seat  to  any  native  who  conies  to  his  tent.  He 
reconiniemls  a cane-bottom  tohling  chair  known  as  the  "Wellington,  which 
can  be  obtained  from  Silver  and  Co.  In  addition  we  can  confidently 
recommend  a small  fob  ling  chair  of  green  "Willesden  canvas  which  goes 
with  the  table  we  have  already  referred  to,  and  can  be  obtained  from  any 
of  the  leading  outfitters.  A good  deck  chair  which  can  be  used  on  board 
ship  and  easily  carried  afterwards  is  also  very  advantageous. 


Bath  and  Washstand. 

A combined  folding  bath  and  washstand  of  Willesden  canvas  is  much 
to  be  recommended,  but  if  rigid  vessels  are  preferred,  aluminium  may  be 
employed. 


Lamps. 

Good  folding  lamps  can  be  obtained  from  most  of  the  prominent 
outfitters,  and  both  Silver  and  Tucker  have  good  samples  of  these. 
Spring  candle  lamps  are  worse  than  useless,  as  in  the  great  heat  the  candle 
is  likely  to  melt.  Care  should  be  taken  in  taking  caudles  to  ascertain 
that  they  are  suitable  for  tropical  climates.  Most  of  the  chief  caudle 
firms  prepare  especially  hard  candles  for  this  piirpose. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CANTEENS  AND  COOKING  REQUISITES. 

This  department  of  the  explorer’s  outfit  might  he  included  under  the 
head  of  camii  turniture,  but  owing  to  its  great  influence  on  health  a 
siiecial  section  is  devoted  to  it.  The  usual  plan  which  has  been  adopted 
in  the  past  by  travellers  has  been  either  to  take  a bucket  canteen, 
including  most  of  the  articles  required  for  culinary  and  table  use,  or  else 
to  have  a canteen  basket  to  hold  not  only  articles  for  the  table,  but  also 
food  materials.  Neither  of  these  jilans  is  in  our  02Dinion  satisfactory, 
and  we  venture  to  suggest  the  following  arrangements  of  the  utensils 
which  are  needed  either  for  preparing  the  food,  preserving  it,  or  for  the 
table.  The  following  loads  will  be  needed,  though  in  certain  cases  where 
the  weight  is  not  too  great  two  of  them  might  be  combined  to  make  the 
load  of  one  carrier,  if  human  porters  are  being  employed;  (1)  cooking 
requisites ; (2)  canteen-basket ; (3)  food-box ; (4)  jirovision- boxes.  These 
must  now  be  described  in  detail. 


1.  Cooking  Requisites. 

Different  travellers  will  require  very  different  utensils  for  cooking,  but 
what  we  feel  to  be  most  important  is  that  cooking  utensils  should  be  ke^it 
by  themselves,  and  not  mixed  up  with  the  things  which  are  needed  for 
the  table,  for  it  is  practically  impossilile  to  keep  saucepans  absolutely  clean 
especially  when  they  are  being  used  on  the  march,  and  this  often  spoils 
the  knives,  forks,  spoons,  etc.  which  are  often  placed  in  them.  Probably 
it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  pack  the  cooking  apparatus  in  some 
basket,  which  may  either  be  obtained  abroad,  or  which  might  be  adaiited 
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to  fit  the  reqxTired  cookiu^^  requisites  which  may  i)e  taken  trom  home. 
The  following  have  Ixeen  suggested  as  advised  for  use  on  the  march : 

1.  A strong  kettle,  preferably  aluminium. 

2.  One  smaller  aluminium  kettle. 

3.  Three  ahxminium  saucepans  (ditt’erent  sizes). 

4.  A field  oven  (two  baking-pans,  the  top  one  larger  than  the  bottom, 
and  fitting  over  it). 

5.  A frying-pan. 

6.  One  or  two  small  baking-tins  for  bread  or  cakes. 

In  addition  to  these,  but  probably  combined  with  this  load,  a cooks 
box  may  be  taken,  or  this  box  might  be  carried  by  the  cook,  who  probably 
would  not  carry  a regular  load.  It  should  contain : 

1.  Kitchen  knives  and  forks. 

2.  Three  wooden  spoons,  and  a few  pewter  ones. 

3.  Meat-chopper  and  saw. 

4.  Tin-openers  and  corkscrews. 

,5.  Roller  and  board. 

6.  Two  or  three  basins. 

7.  Pepper,  salt,  and  mustard-boxes  and  jars. 

8.  Small  mincer. 

9.  A suet-scraper. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  field  oven,  one  ot  Poore  s camp  stoves,  which 
can  be  used  for  burning  wood  or  other  fuel,  may  be  taken.  This  may  be 
combined  in  the  same  load  with  a steam  cooker.  In  a Gem  cooker, 
three  courses  can  be  cooked  at  the  same  time,  and  for  cooking  tough 
fowls  or  vegetables  such  as  yams,  no  more  suitable  cooking  apparatus 
can  be  had.  It  is  also  possible  to  cook  bread  in  the  Gem  cooker, 
though  it  will  not  have  the  brown  crust  of  ordinary  baked  bread.  An 
ordiimry  oil  stove  is  not  to  be  recoimnended  if  travellers  are  to  be 
placed  ill  districts  where  it  is  difticult  to  get  parattin.  There  is  a 
Gem  wickless  oil  stove  which  practically  acts  in  the  same  way  as  a 
gas  ring. 


2.  Canteen  Basket. 

It  is  intended  that  the  canteen  load  should  only  contain  articles 
for  table  use,lall  of which  shouldl  be  kept.vscrupulously  clean,  and  that 
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no  cooking  utensils  or  foocl-materials  of  a perishable  nature  should  be 
allowed  in  it.  It  is  recommended  that  this  should  consist  of  a strong- 
basket,  and  that  it  should  contain  the  following  articles 

1.  Six  jilates  of  all  sizes. 

(«)  Soup. 

(/>)  Dinner. 

(c)  Breakfast. 

2.  Two  dishes. 

3.  Two  table-sjjoons,  six  knives,  forks  and  sjiooiis. 

4.  Six  Clips  and  saucers. 

5.  A tea-jiot. 

6.  Pepper-pot,  salt-box. 

7.  Sugar-box. 

8.  Biscuit-tin. 

9.  A Berkefeld  filter. 

10  A tray,  containing  a tablecloth,  serviettes,  tin-opener,  corkscrew 
matches.  ’ 

NJj.  The  plates,  cups  and  dishes  may  be  of  aluminium  or  enamelled 
iron  ware,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  boxes  containing  food- 
materials  should  have  tightly  fitting  lids,  so  as  to  prevent  any  possibilitv 
ot  coming  open  on  the  journey. 

It  may  be  well  to  have  a separate  box  or  small  basket  to  contain  a 
small  spirit-kettle  and  saucepan  with  a small  spirit-stove  which  can  be 
strapped  on  to  the  canteen  load,  so  that  this  can  be  used  quickly  before 
the  other  kitchen  requisites  can  be  unpacked. 


3.  Food  Box. 

In  most  cases  canteens  tor  travellers’  recejitacles  have  been  arrano-ed 
foi  containing  cooked  food  and  butter  and  other  provisions  which  are  in 
daily  use,  but  it  will  be  found  a much  more  convenient  and  hygienic  plan 
to  set  apart  a special  box  to  contain  nothing  luit  the  various'  articles  of 
tood  which  are  in  daily  use,  and  which  may  be  known  as  the  food-box. 
This  is  de.scribed  in  a very  usetiil  book  for  travellers  published  by  Smith 
Elder  and  Co.,  known  as  ‘ Health  Abroad,’  and  we  may  give  here  the 
description  which  will  be  found  on  page  121  of  that  book  of  the  food- 
box,  only  making  a slight  alteration  of  the  amounts  there  given ; “ A food- 
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box  should  be  carried,  consisting  of  a wooden  box  (size  2 feet  6 inches  by 
1 foot  by  1 foot),  with  a well-fitting  lid  with  a padlock  to  fasten  it.  This 
box  should  be  regarded  as  the  travelling  larder,  and  should  contain  several 
jars  with  fixed  covers  and  a few  screw-top,  wide-mouthed  bottles.  In  the 
jars  might  be  kept  American  corned  beef,  when  removed  from  the  tin,  or 
tongues,  02-  even  occasionally  cooked  meat  or  fowl,  if  foiind  necessary  to 
keep  till  next  day.  Condensed  milk,  after  opening  a tin,  butter  and  jam 
shonld  be  kept  in  bottles,  as  also  sardines  when  removed  from  the  tin. 
In  addition  there  should  be  included  about  2 lb.  each  of  fiour  and  oat- 
meal, I lb.  of  peafiour  for  soup,  also  some  cornfiour,  arrowroot,  baking- 
powder,  dried  vegetables,  etc.;  salt,  pepper  and  condiments,  Bovril,  coffee, 
tea,  cocoa  and  sugar.  It  has  been  suggested  that  aluminium  utensils 
should  be  eni])loyed  instead  of  the  jars,  and  we  think  they  are  well  worthy 
of  a trial,  as  they  are  lighter,  will  not  break,  and  do  not  act  on  the  footl. 
ThegTcatest  care  should  be  taken  as  to  the  arrangement  of  this  box.  No 
food  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  it  from  day  to  day,  and  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  box  and  every  receptacle  in  it  should  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  Slovenliness  in  this  res]5ect  is  unpardonable.  There  are  quite 
sufficient  risks  to  life  in  Central  Africa  without  running  the  risk  of 
poisoning  by  putrefying  food.” 

It  may  be  added  that  no  other  box  need  be  opened  on  the  march,  the 
food-box  being  filled  up  in  camp  the  i^revious  evening.  | 

The  exact  way  in  which  these  different  loads  may  be  arranged  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  different  articles  in  the  canteen  and  food-box  which 
each  traveller  may  wish  to  make  will  probably  vary.  Advice  may  be 
obtained  on  all  these  points  from  the  Travellers’  Health  Bureau,  Living- 
stone College,  Leyton,  E.,  application  being  made  in  the  first  place  by 
letter.  The  gTeat  principle,  however,  which  is  emphasised  here  is  that 
the  cooking  utensils,  canteen,  and  the  food-box  should  each  be  kept 
absolutely  separate,  and  not  mixed  up  as  is  the  case  with  almost  every 
canteen  now  on  the  market. 

4.  PnovisioN  Boxes. 

In  addition  to  the  travelling  larder,  which  we  have  described  above, 
a travelling  store  house  will  be  needed,  which  should  consist  of  ordinary 
packing  cases  provided  with  hinges  and  padlocks.  It  would  also  be  well 
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for  these  boxes  to  have  the  lid  fastened  down  by  a few  good  screws  which 
could  be  taken  out  when  the  box  is  being  used.  These  provision  boxes 
should  be  packed  with  such  an  assortment  of  preserved  foods  as  the 
traveller  is  likely  to  rec[uire  on  the  march,  but  the  number  of  these  which 
would  be  required,  and  the  provisions  which  should  be  taken  must  deijend 
on  the  length  of  the  journey,  the  tastes  of  the  individual  and  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  provisions  en  route.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  found  best 
to  obtain  some  of  the  sui^ijlies  on  the  coast,  and  in  travelling  in  East 
Africa,  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson  obtained  most  of  his  provisions  at  Zanzibar, 
but  in  most  cases  it  will  be  well  to  take  selected  jDrovisions  from  England, 
such  as  will  be  described  in  the  following  section. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

PEOVISIONS. 

The  proper  use  of  the  food  supply  of  the  country  will  ijrohably  go  a long 
Avay  towards  ensuring  the  success  of  any  expedition,  and  the  less  depend- 
ence is  placed  on  preserved  provisions  the  better  is  likely  to  be  the  result. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  take  some  supply  of  provisions 
from  home,  and  the  rpmlity  is  more  important  than  the  quantity. 

Concentrated  Foods. 

Those  who  intend  to  travel  with  the  least  possible  equiinnent  may 
decide  to  rely  mainly  on  the  food  which  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  on 
the  jonrney,  siipplemented  only  by  a few  concentratetl  foods  which  are  of 
high  nutritive  value,  and  whicli  can  be  packed  in  a very  small  compass. 
As  instances  of  these,  we  may  give  the  following ; Plasmon,  which  is  the 
albumen  extracted  from  milk,  and  one  of  the  most  concentrated  forms  of 
nourishment  known.  As  it  con.sists  of  a white  powder,  it  is  not  likely  to 
decompose,  and  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value  both  in  health  and 
disease.  Frame  Food  Extract  is  the  essence  of  wheat,  and  xu’ovides  in  a 
compact  form  some  of  the  most  important  constituents  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  body.  Bovril  ai)pears  to  be  the  best  form  of  meat  extract, 
and  there  are  various  other  forms  of  compact  soups  which  are  most 
useful,  either  to  .siipplement  or  take  the  place  of  fre.sh  provisions.  The 
best  are  those  which  are  known  as  Maggi’s  soups.  Lazenby’s  soup 
scpiares  are  very  good,  and  much  thought  of  in  South  Africa ; they  are 
also  cheap  and  portable.  Marvis,  which  is  a preparation  of  fish  in  the 
form  of  a white  powder,  is  another  concentrated  food,  not  only  highly 
nutritious  but  most  palatable.  S^jecial  emergency  rations  may  lie 
•obtained  from  various  sources.  All  of  these  foods  would  maintain  life 
for  considerable  periods  even  if  no  other  food  could  be  obtained. 
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Invalid  Foods. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  put  prominently  forward  in  the  essentials  of 
an  explorer’s  equipment  invalid  foods,  Init  whatever  else  may  be  omitted, 
some  of  these  should  lie  taken,  for  whilst  a healthy  man  or  woman  may 
he  able  to  live  on  very  rough  diet  when  in  good  health,  it  is  in  times  of 
sickness,  which  must  be  provided  for,  that  siiecial  comforts  are  needed ; 
and  even  if  the  traveller  is  so  fortunate  as  to  maintain  perfect  health,  a 
supply  of  foods  for  illness  may  he  useful  in  emergency.  Under  this 
heading  we  advise  a selection  from  the  following : Benger’s  food,  Allen- 
hury’s  milk  foods,  Eohinson’s  groats  and  prepared  barley.  Brown  and 
Poison’s  cornflonr  and  Plasmon  arrowroot,  in  addition  to  some  of  the 
concentrated  foods  which  have  been  alreacly  mentioned,  and  including  a 
special  form  of  Bovril  for  invalids.  Ideal  milk,  which  is  the  unsweetened 
brand  of  the  Anglo-Swiss  Milk  Company,  will  also  probably  he  taken  as  a 
general  article  of  diet,  and  would  he  an  important  item  of  diet  in  time  of 
illness.  These  foods  should  be  kept  together,  perhaps  in  a special  case, 
so  that  they  may  he  readily  available  in  case  of  necessity. 


Beverages. 

In  most  cases  it  would  he  advisable  to  take  some  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa, 
and  Burroughs  Wellcome’s  tabloid  tea  is  a compact  and  convenient 
form  of  taking  tea.  Any  good  make  of  cocoa  should  certainly  be 
taken,  as  it  is  not  only  a beverage  but  a food  in  a concentrated  form.  In 
addition  to  ordinary  forms  of  chocolate,  Plasmon  cocoa  and  Plasmon 
chocolate  will  be  found  to  be  highly  nutritions  foods,  and  should  be 
included  in  the  equipment  of  every  traveller.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
any  travellers  will  burden  themselves  with  any  large  quantities  of 
sugar,  but  if  there  is  a special  liking  for  sweet  beverages,  saccharine 
will  be  found  a good  substitute. 

A Sparklets  bottle  with  a supiily  of  charges  may  be  found  useful, 
especially  in  cases  of  illness,  to  make  an  alhated  drink.  We  shall  allude 
to  the  question  of  alcohol  under  the  heading  of  medicine,  as  we  consider 
it  not  only  a useless  encumbrance  for  a traveller  or  explorer,  but  posi- 
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lively  harmful  except  in  certain  emergencies,  when  it  might  he  usetnl  as 

in  medicine.  . 

Limc-jnice  cordial  is  a most  refreshing  beverage,  whilst  the  h.mei 

Tower  lemonade,  which  is  obtained  in  a powdered  form,  is  a convenien 

way  for  obtaining  good  still  lemonade. 


Ordinary  Provisions. 


Whilst  it  may  be  desirable  on  certain  pioneering  expeditions  only  to 
take  concentrated  foods  such  as  those  described  above,  there  are  obviously 
very  many  who  will  prefer  to  be  provided  with  a reasonable  quantity  of 
stores  such  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  use  in  ordinary  life  at  home. 
These  we  may  liriefly  summarise  as  follows 

Meat. — AVe  are  strongly  against  the  use  of  ordinary  tinned  meat  such 
as  is  commonly  employed  in  the  form  of  stews,  curries,  etc.,  but  some 
tins  of  good  corned  beef  and  Paysandii  ox  tongues  keep  well  and  are  a 
pleasant  change : these  would  be  in  addition  to  the  meat  rations,  Bovril 
and  soups  which  have  already  been  referred  to.  Some  good  forms  of 
potted  meat  complete  the  list  of  meat  preparations  which  we  should 
recommend. 

— Marvis  has  been  referred  to  above,  and  we  desire  strongly  to 
warn  our  readers  against  the  use  of  such  tinned  fish  as  salmon  or  lobster, 
which  are  in  our  opinion  quite  unsuitable  for  hot  climates.  Sardines, 
however,  might  be  taken  with  advantage  if  they  are  liked. 

Vegetables. —The  difliculty  of  obtaining  fresh  vegetables  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  renders  it  important  to  take  some  dried  vegetables.  Turnips, 
carrots  and  onions  are  some  of  the  best  varieties.  Hustler’s  marrowfat 
peas  are  an  admirable  substitute  for  fresh  peas,  and  are  the  best  of  the 
kind  which  we  have  tasted. 

y,V„,//s —Dried  fruits  such  as  apple-rings  may  be  worth  having,  but 
we  do  not  recommend  either  tinned  truit  or  vegetables.  It  ought  to  be 
possible  in  most  parts  of  the  tropics  to  get  fresh  fruit  bananas,  if 
nothing  else. 

Biscuits.— ^ome  plain  unsweetenetl  biscuits  are  useful  in  cases  of 
illness,  and  cabin  biscuits  are  often  used  instead  of  bread,  but  these  are 
too  bulky  for  ordinary  use. 
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Cercnh.  Wheat  floitr  is  almost  a necessity,  though  it  can  be  replaced 
to  some  extent  if  other  grain  is  available.  It  is  best  taken  in  2-lb.  tins. 
If  larger  tins  are  taken  part  ot  it  is  very  likely  to  go  mouldy  before  it 
is  xised. 

Brown  and  Poison’s  Paisley  hour  is  a self-raising  flour,  and  most 
valuable  for  mixing  with  ordinary  flour  in  cooking. 


Pkeserves  and  Condiments. 

Jam  and  marmalade,  which  may  be  taken  in  tins,  may  be  included  if 
there  is  room  for  them,  and  Frame  Food  Jelly  is  a good  substitute  for 
either,  possessing  good  nutrient  qualities;  but  as  some  do  not  like  it, 
it  should  be  thoroughly  tried  before  going  abroad,  and  this  would  be  wise 
in  the  case  of  most  provisions.  Butter  does  not  keep  well  in  the  tropics, 
though  it  might  be  well  to  take  some  in  tins  if  only  for  cooking  purposes. 
Hugon’s  Atora  beef-suet  is  the  best  form  of  grease  for  cooking -jmriioses, 
and  is  excellent  for  suet  puddings.  This  is  most  compact  and  more 
economical  than  ordinary  suet  or  lard,  and  much  more  wholesome.  A 
suet-grater  should  be  taken,  and  this  is  included  among  the  kitchen 
requisites.  Some  pepper,  salt  and  mustard  may  be  needed,  and  the 
latter  may  be  useful  in  case  of  illness ; it  is  also  well  to  have  some  curry 
powder  and  a tew  bottles  of  Worcester  sauce,  which  sometimes  helps  the 
ai^ixetite  when  the  food  is  insipid. 

The  general  question  of  packing  wiU  be  considered  later ; but  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  know  that  in  packing  provisions  for  the  journey 
each  box  should  contain  an  assortment  of  provisions,  so  that  only  one 
box  need  be  opened  at  a time.  These  boxes  should  be  closed  with  a 
hinge,  and  might  be  screwed  down  until  they  are  wanted.  A simple  lock 
might  also  be  a convenience. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  put  up  complete  food  for  the  Europeans  of 
the  party  for  one  day  in  sejxarate  packets,  as  done  by  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi  and  Mr.  Freshfield.  Much  unpacking  and  waste  are  thereby 
avoided.  There  should  be  variety  in  detail  in  the  daily  provender. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


MOSQUITO  PEOTEOTION. 


The  knowledge  which  has  been  recently  gained  as  to  the  part  played  hy 
mosqnitoes  not  only  in  carrying  malaria,  hnt  yellow  fever  and  other 
serious  diseases,  renders  it  imperative  that  every  traveller  who  values  1 is 
own  health  and  that  of  his  expedition  should  take  the  most  ngoroiis 
steps  to  avoid  mosquito  hites.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  these  Hints  o 
give  anv  special  advice  as  to  the  choice  of  a camp,  hut  great  caie  shoiild 
ho  taken  when  pitching  the  tent  for  the  night  that  it  should  not  be  too 
near  to  stagnant  water  or  to  places  where  mosquitoes  are  likely  to  breed 

freely. 

Mosquito  Nets. 


A mosquito  net  for  use  at  night  is  the  obvious  precaution  which 
every  sensible  traveller  has  adopted  for  many  years  past,  not  from  any 
idea  of  the  relations  of  mosquitoes  to  malaria,  but  from  the  point  of  view  ot 
personal  convenience.  The  net  may  be  of  various  patterns.  The  simplest 
consists  of  a piece  of  calico  about  the  size  of  the  bed  or  rather  smaller,  to- 
which  the  mosquito  netting  is  attached  all  round,  so  that  the  top  ot  Eie 
mosquito  net  will  be  from  6 to  7 feet  from  the  ground,  the  bottom  being 
weighed  with  shot  at  intervals  in  order  to  allow  it  to  rest  absolutely  on 
the  "-round  It  is  generally  best,  however,  to  tuck  the  sides  in  undei 
the  mattress  or  bedding.  This  mosquito  net  is  suspended  by  tapes 
attached  to  the  four  corners  of  the  calico  roof  Avhich  are  easily  hxed 
either  to  the  inside  of  the  tent  or  any  other  suitalile  place.  If  preterred, 
mosquito  canopy  can  be  provided,  consisting  of  a framework  over  which 
the  mosquito  net  is  stretched.  Mr.  Joseph  Tucker  provides  special 
corner  pieces  for  the  making  of  such  a canopy  to  which  bamboos  can  be 
fixed  either  in  this  country,  or  if  available  they  may  be  fixed  on  the  spot. 
White  ami  Wright  of  Liverpool,  have  devised  several  convenient  and 
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UlJn  fi  / inosqmto  canopies,  the  frames  of  which  fold  np  almost 

like  a fishing  rod,  and  are  very  light  and  efficient.  Silver  and  Co^  sunnlv 
special  brass  adaptable  corner  pieces  which  can  be  fitted  to  anfsiiio^’ 
bamboo  or  even  to  a wooden  frame.  Whichever  device  is  selectll  o.ood 

Im"  wToTef  T‘  'r  “‘to' 

-mn  -1  1 it  must  be  so  arranged  as 

definitely  to  exclude  mosquitoes.  Even  the  best  mosquito  net  mav  be 

iTseonhe  ,.l“  7‘  -feP“<is  on  the  cmnnL- 

sense  ot  the  usei  In  any  case  it  is  advisable  before  getting  into  bed  at 

iiglit  to  search  the  inside  of  the  mosquito  net  to  see  that  no  mosquitoes 

lave  entered,  and  this  can  be  done  best  by  getting  someone  to  hold  t 

cand  e or  other  light  outside  the  net  all  round.  ' The  mosquitoes^  are 

nsnal  y a ti-acted  by  the  light,  and  then  can  easily  be  detect^ 

\ iilst  the  desirability  ot  using  mosquito  nets  at  night  is  usuallv 

conceded,  It  ts  often  focgotten  that  one  of  the  worst  limes  for  .0^^068 

to  bite  IS  in  the  early  evening,  and  it  is  doubtless  due  to  this  tact  that 

the  hour  after  sunset  has  been  regarded  as  the  most  deadly  time  for 

contracting  malaria.  If  the  traveller  is  alone,  he  will  probi.l7M  it 

possible  to  have  his  evening  meal  under  a mosquito  canopy  ami  Mrs 

Bishop  has  devised  a special  plan  for  use  at  such  times,  the  des’eription  of 

which  we  give  in  her  own  words.  “It  consists  of  an  umbrella^shaped 

canopy  ot  mosquito  netting  without  any  frame,  and  attached  to  tS 

lound  IS  a net  curtain  about  8 feet  long,  which  falls  straight  to  the 

ground.  At  the  top  of  the  canopy  there  is  a loop  of  tape,  and  where  the 

cm  tain  joins  it  is  a hoop  ot  crinoline  steel  which  keeps  it  extended 

This  can  be  removed  and  put  away  when  not  in  use.  This  net  also 

protects  from  other  insects  which  are  often  a great  nuisance.”  She  adds 

Another  plan  which  I have  adopted  to  avoid  the  torments  of  vermin  is 

to  have  a arge  sheet  6 feet  by  8 feet  of  unbleached  cotton  which  is 

tieated  by  being  soaked  in  boiling  linseed  oil,  then  dried,  then  soaked 


Mosquito  Boots. 


For  those  who  cannot  arrange  to  have  their  meals  umh 
net.  It  IS  a good  jilan  to  have  a pair  of  soft  leather  boots  fi 


a mosquito 
use  in  the 
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evening,  made  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a shooting  boot  but  with  a sole 
suitable  for  a house  shoe,  and  with  very  loose  tops.  The  best  thing  of 
the  kind  we  have  seen,  is  made  by  natives  in  the  Hansa  country  for 
riding  boots,  but  Mr.  G.  Norris,  of  55,  56,  Bishopsgate  Street,  makes 
a boot  something  of  this  kind.  Unless  some  device  of  this  kind  is 
adopted,  the  ankles  are  certain  to  be  badly  bitten  by  mosquitoes,  which 
usually  bite  in  this  position  during  the  evenings.  Of  course  the  neck 
and  other  exposed  parts  must  be  guarded,  but  there  is  less  difficulty 
about  this. 


Other  Methods  of  Protection. 

In  some  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  be  about  after  dark  or  at  other 
times  when  mosquitoes  are  especially  troublesome,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  have  a kind  of  veil  to  protect  the  face.  This  can  be  worn  practically 
<as  a puggaree  round  the  helmet,  and  when  needed  can  be  brought  down 
so  as  to  cover  the  face,  but  is  trying  in  very  hot  climates.  Gauntlets  for 
the  hands  are  also  sometimes  worn.  But  whatever  devices  are  adopted, 
no  traveller  in  a malarious  climate  can  afford  to  neglect  any  possible 
precaution  which  will  secure  him  from  the  greatest  obstacle  of  explorers 
in  the  tropics. 


c 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BOXES  AND  PACKING. 

Water-tight  Boxes. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  spend  money  on  an  expensive  outfit  if  care  is  not 
taken  that  it  is  proi^erly  packed ; so  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  suitable  boxes  should  be  taken. 

Silver’s  water-tight  metal  boxes,  which  have  lieen  used  by  almost 
every  explorer,  are  the  best ; and  they  have  recently  been  improved,  so 
that  the  contents  of  the  boxes  may  be  iireserved  intact,  even  if  the  box 
should  be  submerged  at  the  bottom  of  a river.  This  is  more  than  could 
be  said  of  any  other  boxes  we  know.  The  smaller  cases  are  specially 
arranged  so  as  to  form  a load  for  a carrier,  and  where  they  are  intended 
to  be  carried  on  men’s  heads  it  is  well  to  have  wooden  bottoms  fixed  on 
to  the  bottom  of  the  case.  In  some  instances,  and  especially  with  the 
larger  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  outside  wooden  case,  but  this  is 
not  usually  necessary  for  the  smaller  ones,  which  are  most  likely  to  be 
used  in  an  expedition. 

For  a traveller  in  countries  where  baggage  is  carried  on  the  backs  of 
animals  different  arrangements  will  have  to  be  made,  and  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  there  are  special  methods  of  dealing  with  baggage  suitable 
to  each  particular  part,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  traveller  as  far  as 
possible  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  the  country.  In  some  instances 
strong  saddlebags  of  some  waterproof  material  are  employed,  whilst 
Mrs.  Bishop  speaks  of  the  use  in  China  of  boxes  covered  with  some 
waterproof  material,  which  can  be  strapped  on  to  a horse  or  other  bag- 
gage animal,  or  which  can  be  so  adapted  as  to  be  slung  on  each  end  of  a 
bumboo  for  hmnan  carriers.  As  regards  the  general  question  of  the 
packing  arrangements  of  the  equipment,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote, 
with  a few  small  alterations,  the  admirable  advice  which  was  given  in 
the  last  edition  of  ‘ Hints  on  Outfit  ’ on  this  subject. 
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Packing. 

“ On  this  subject  some  hints  may  be  offered  under  four  heads,  viz. 
methodical  arrangement,  security,  economy  and  the  catalogue. 

“ 1.  Methodical  Arrangement. — Articles  likely  to  be  in  most  frequent 
use  should  be  packed  together,  care  being  taken  not  to  bring  articles 
likely  to  injure  one  another  into  close  contact.  Tins  must  be  kept  apart 
from  anything  breakable.  Fragile  articles  (such  as  glass  bottles)  should 
be  packed  in  small  separate  boxes  or  cases,  so  that,  should  they  be  lu’oken, 
they  may  not  leave  a void  which  will  cause  all  the  contents  of  their  case 
to  jumble  about.  Chemicals  and  explosives  should  be  kept  separate  from 
other  things,  and,  before  being  packed,  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to 
regulations  to  which  they  will  have  to  submit  on  shipboard,  etc.  If  the 
goods  have  to  undergo  Customs  examination,  the  traveller  must  be 
present  himself,  or  he  risks  the  goods  being  disarranged  and  carelessly 
repacked,  and  the  eatables  extensively  tested  by  tasting. 

“ 2.  Hecuritij  against  («)  breakage,  (6)  damp  (o)  robbery  should  be 
studied  whilst  packing. 

To  guard  against  breakage,  packages  should  be  of  reasonable 
dimensions.  For  an  inland  traveller,  75  lbs.  gross  weight  should  be 
about  the  maximum  of  any  single  package.  A horse  or  mule  can  take  a 
(conveniently  shaped)  l>ox  of  this  weight  on  each  side,  and  50  to  60  lbs. 
between  them  on  the  top.  Where  goods  are  intended  to  be  carried  by 
porters,  it  is  not  recommended  that  any  single  package  should  weigh 
more  than  56  lbs.  Heavier  packages  will  almost  certainly  have  to  submit 
to  very  rough  treatment.  Further  security  against  breakage  can  be  had 
by  sul)division,  that  is  to  say,  by  packing  boxes  inside  boxes,  tins  within 
tins,  etc.  Everything  should  be  tightly  packed,  and  all  vacant  spaces  tilled 
up.  Oblong  boxes  travel  best.” 

“ A few  large  bags  of  the  sort  known  in  Tyrol  as  Iluckmcks — made  of 
Willesden  canvas,  of  which  various  approved  sizes  can  be  got  at  Silver’s 
— are  most  convenient  for  the  carriage  of  small  jiackages,  and  when  not  in 
use  are  so  light  that  tliey  can  easily  be  stowed  away.  It  is  obviously 
desirable  that  some  of  the  packages  should  be  capable  of  being  kept  under 
padlocks.  Several  canvas  bags  and  several  dozen  linen  bags  are  very 
useful  for  packing. 

c 2 
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“ h.  To  guard  against  damj^  (on  ship-board,  in  countries  with  heavy 
rains,  passage  of  rivers,  etc.),  all  perishable  things  should,  where  prac- 
ticable, be  enclosed  in  tin  and  soldered,  pm'ticular  care,  being  taken  that 
everything  is  thoroughly  dry  before  being  soldered  up.  It  pays  the  traveller 
well  to  have  his  outer  wooden  cases  made  of  the  best  deal,  closely  fitted, 
and  varnished  or  double  varnished  to  prevent  absorption  of  moisture  by 
the  wood.  Or  it  may  be  better  to  employ  a special  material  for  making 
light  packing  cases  known  as  Venesta  which  appears  to  be  much  better 
than  ordinary  wood.  It  possesses  the  following  advantages:  (I)  It  is 
exceedingly  strong.  (2)  It  is  much  lighter  in  weight  than  any  ordinary 
wood,  and  is  a better  protection  from  damp.  It  may  be  obtained  from 
Venesta,  Limited,  20  Eastcheap,  E.C. 

“ c.  Closely-fitted,  well-made  cases  afford  great  trouble  to  thieves,  and 
gaping  packages,  with  partly-exposed  contents,  invite  robbery.  Boxes 
which  are  screwed  down  are  more  secure  than  nailed  boxes,  as  thieves  are 
frequently  not  provided  with  screw-drivers.  Use  brass  screws,  if  possible, 
for  cases  which  have  to  be  frequently  opened  and  re-opened ; iron  screws, 
if  used,  should  be  tallowed  before  insertion ; they  will  then  unscrew  more 
easily.  Articles  of  value  should  be  kept  out  of  sight  as  much  as 
possible. 

“ 3.  Economy. — It  is-  false  economy  for  the  traveller  to  buy  any  but 
the  best  articles  for  his  outfit,  or  to  carry  useless  things.  Many  articles 
may  be  put  to  double  uses,  and  economy  can  be  effected  by  selecting  such 
materials  as  can  be  most  widely  applied.  For  example,  articles  to  be  used 
as  presents  may  also  be  put  to  use  on  the  journey.  There  should  be  no 
waste  space  in  the  packages.  Every  interstice  can  be  filled  up  with 
articles  which  may  be  turned  to  account.  For  the  finishing  touches,  tow, 
cotton-wool  and  paper,  crumpled-  into  balls  the  size  of  walnuts,  may  be 
advantageously  employed,  as  all  these  materials  can  be  used  for  a diver- 
sity of  purposes.  If  the  traveller  does  not  himself  superintend  the 
packing  of  his  goods,  he  must  not  expect  foresight  in  these  small  but 
important  particulars. 

“ 4.  The  Catalogue  of  outfit. — As  each  package  is  finished,  its  contents 
should  be  carefully  catalogued,  and  the  package  numbered  distinctly  on 
several  sides,  corresponding  numbers  to  be  entered  in  the  catalogue.  In 
the  event  of  the  contents  of  a box  being  varied  and  numerous,  roughly 
classify  them  before  entering.  The  traveller  himself  should  carry  the 
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catalogue  on  his  person,  and,  where  there  are  a large  number  of  packages 
and  articles,  it  will  be  found  of  advantage  to  form  a classified  catalogue 
showing  the  disposition  of  the  articles,  as  well  as  a numerical  one,  showiixg 
the  contents  of  each  package.” 

It  is  worth  while  to  have  several  duplicates  of  this  catalogue,  and 
where  it  is  necessary,  as  in  some  cases,  to  despatch  some  of  the  baggage 
beforehand,  it  may  be  necessary  to  send  an  exact  list  of  the  contents  of 
esrch  box  to  the  port  of  landing  for  the  use  of  the  Customs  officer,  as  this 
may  save  a great  deal  of  inconvenience. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

STATIONERY  AND  WRITING  MATERIALS. 

The  requirement  of  travellers  in  the  matter  of  stationery  and  writing 
materials  will  obviously  depend  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  expe- 
dition and  the  tastes  of  the  individuals  taking  part  in  it.  There  are, 
however,  certain  details  concerning  which  some  advice  may  be  helpful. 

A i'ile  for  letters  and  other  papers  is  a very  great  convenience,  and 
we  strongly  recommend  some  variety  of  the  Ceres  file,  which  forms  at  the 
same  time  the  simplest  possible  file  for  the  arrangement  of  papers  and 
letters  and  a box  for  packing  stationery.  Probably  the  metal-box  file 
(quarto  size)  with  a canvas  cover  would  be  the  most  useful  variety. 

A Typewriter  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  intend  to  do  much  writing 
on  their  journey,  and  it  is  especially  useful  from  the  fact  that  several 
carbon  copies  can  be  taken  off  at  the  same  time,  thus  enabling  copies  of 
all  letters  to  be  kept  without  the  trouble  of  taking  a letter  book  and 
copying  press,  and  making  it  possible  to  send  copies  of  the  same  letter  or 
journal  to  several  different  people.  This  may  prove  to  be  an  enormous 
advantage,  and  we  woiild  strongly  urge  that  whatever  system  is  adopted, 
the  traveller  should  keep  a copy  of  everything  that  he  writes  and  several 
copies  of  the  most  important  documents.  He  should  keep  with  him  at 
least  Iwo  of  each  in  separate  boxes,  so  that  if  one  is  damaged  or  lost  the 
other  may  be  preserved.  The  Blickensderfer  is,  in  my  opinion,  distinctly 
the  traveller’s  typewriter,  and  it  should  be  packed  in  one  of  the  specially 
strong  wooden  cases  which  the  company  provide,  and  which  can  also 
carry  supplies  of  typewriting  and  carbon  papers.  The  mechanism  of  the 
typewriter  should  be  understood,  if  possible,  before  starting,  and  spare 
parts  taken  as  may  be  advised,  so  that  in  case  of  any  small  accidents  it  may 
be  possible  to  remedy  them  without  difficulty. 

Manifold  Books  for  use  with  carbon  sheets  might  also  be  taken,  and  if 
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a typewriter  is  not  taken,  they  may  be  employed  both  for  writing  journals 

and  for  letters.  „ , 

Account  Books,  note  books  and  alphabetical  index  books  may  benseiui, 

or  a small  box  of  cards  or  the  card  file  system  may  be  of  service  for  notes. 
Some  advise  a form  of  journal  which  can  be  closed  with  a lock  and  key. 
Gem  Paper  Clips  as  provided  by  the  Gem  Supplies  Co.  are  convenient. 
A carefully  selected  fountain  pen  would  be  found  useful.  It  would  l)e 

well  to  take  two  in  case  of  accident  or  loss. 

Cochran’s  Ink  is  reconuuended  for  use  with  the  Swan  Pen,  and  the 
same  firm  provide  ink  pellets  which  are  convenient,  though  the  fluid  ink 
is  to  be  preferred. 

Envelopes  should  be  tough  and  not  transparent,  and  for  especially 
important  despatches  it  is  advisable  to  have  some  linen-lined  envelopes. 
These  should  be  kept  carefully  in  one  of  the  water-tight  cases,  as  other- 
wise they  will  all  stick  together  and  become  ot  very  little  use. 

Letter  Scales  of  a simple  kind  may  be  obtained  which  go  into  a very 

small  compass.  . ... 

Sundries.— Blotting  paper,  sealing-wax,  gum,  a few  pencils,  india- 

rubber,  etc.,  should  not  be  forgotten. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.  ^ 

LITERATURE. 

Local  maps  and  special  geographical  hooks,  including  ^ Hints  to  Tra- 
vellers/ must  be  taken  as  a matter  of  course,  and  on  the  subject  of 
general  literature  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Sir  Harry  Johnston’s 
words.  He  says 

“ As  regards  food  for  the  mind,  I cannot  too  strongly  recommend  all 
travellers  to  supply  themselves  with  quantities  of  light  literature.  By 
light  I do  not  mean  frivolous  in  character,  but  devoid  of  great  material 
weight,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  packed  and  readily  transported.  There 
are  a great  many  standard  books  now  published  in  cheap  editions  in  paper 
covers,  and  these,  together  with  a supply  of  good  novels,  sensational  tales 
old  magazines,  and  reviews,  should  be  taken.  Although  the  traveller 
should  endeavour  to  supply  himself  with  books  that  are  worth  readimi 
and  re-reading,  still,  it  is  astonishing  with  what  pleasure  he  will  peruse 
the  veriest  rubbish  in  the  wilderness,  and  really  crave  for  anything  that 
may  serve  to  distract  his  mind  at  times  from  the  savagery  around  him.” 

A Bible  would  naturally  be  taken,  and  perhaps  a praver-book  • and 
religious  books  will  suggest  themselves  to  those  who  would  value  them. 

The  latest  copy  of  Whitaker’s  Almanack  gives  information  which  may 
often  be  of  great  service,  and  a good  telegrajihic  code,  such  as  the  “ Via 
Eastern  Telegraphic  Social  Code,”  should  also  be  included. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

MEDICINES  AND  MEDICAL  KEQUISITES. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Crosse  has  dealt  at  considerable  length  with  the  question 
of  medicines  which  are  suitable  for  use  by  those  who  have  had  little  or 
no  experience,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  last  edition  of  ‘ Hints  to 
Travellers.’  It  may  not,  however,  be  out  of  place  to  make  some  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  best  form  of  medicine  chests  which  can  be  obtained  for 
use  in  travel,  though  it  is  difficult  to  give  much  detailed  advice  for  expe- 
ditions which  must  differ  from  one  another  to  a large  extent  both  in  the 
members  of  the  party,  the  length  of  the  journey  and  the  possibilities  of 
transport.  These  medicine  chests  we  propose  to  group  luider  the  different 
firms  who  provide  them. 


Medicine  Chests. 

Burroughs,  Wellcome  and  Co’s,  tabloid  drugs  have  been  tested  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  under  varying  conditions  of  heat  and  cold,  and  have 
proved  to  be  uniformly  satisfactory.  Some  may  prefer  merely  to  take  a 
pocket-case,  and  a large  variety  of  these  are  arranged  by  this  firm.  It 
should  be  made  of  cowhide.  The  most  generally  useful  case  which  we 
know  is  that  which  is  known  as  the  teak-wood  chest.  This  is  so  strongly 
made  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  damage  it.  It  is  not  affected  by  heat 
or  damp,  or  by  insects,  and  it  is  very  handy  for  moving  about.  A selec- 
tion of  drugs  wnich  may  be  suitable  to  be  used  with  this  case  is  given 
l>elow.  and  if  some  extra  supplies  of  quinine  and  other  more  commonly 
used  drugs  be  taken  separately,  it  will  probably  be  found  suitable  for 
the  ordinary  requirements  of  a small  expedition. 
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Chlorodyne. 

“ Hazeline.” 

“ Tabloid  ” bismuth  and  soda. 

„ soda  salicylate  gr.  5. 

„ peptonic  gr.  3. 

„ cathartic  couii^ound. 

„ antipyrin  gr.  5. 

, quinine  hydrochlorate  gr.  2. 

„ aloin  compound. 

„ sulphonal  gr.  5. 

„ compound  rhubarb  powder. 

„ Dover  powder  gr.  5. 

„ Warburg  tincture  m.  30. 

„ voice. 

„ soda  mint. 


„ aromatic  chalk  with  opium. 

„ quinine  bisulphate  gr.  5. 

„ powdered  ipecacuanha  gr.  5. 

„ iron  and  arsenic  compound. 

„ potassium  bromide  gr.  5. 

1 No.  Ill  case  containing: 

“ Tabloid  ” compound  tincture  of  camphor  m.  15. 
„ powdered  opium  gr.  1. 

„ permanganate  of  potash  gr.  1. 

„ calomel  gr.  1. 

„ arsenious  acid  gr. 


1 

1 


bottle  X 25 : 

“ Soloid  ” perchloride  of  mercury  gr.  8 ' 75. 

No.  9 hypodermic  case,  containing: 

1 hypodermic  syringe  with  2 needles. 

2 tubes  hypodermic  “ Tabloid  ” morphia  sulphate  gr.  i. 

atropine  sulphate  gr.  yIq. 


1 tube 
1 » 

1 „ 

1 .. 


pilocarpine  nitrate  gr. 
apomorphiue  hydrochlor  gr. 
atropine  sulph.  gr. 
quinine  hydrobrom.  gr. 


_1_ 

1 5 • 
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1  Ophthalmic  case  fitted  complete  with  : 

2  camel  hair  pencils. 

Ophthalmic  dropper. 

Glass  pestle  and  mortar. 

2 tubes  ophthalmic  “ Tabloid  ” products : 

Atropine  sulphate  gr. 

Cocaine  hydrochlor  gr. 

3 tubes  cocaine  hydrochlor  gr.  2o- 

1 tube  physostigmine  salicylate  gr. 

2 tubes  corrosive  sublimate  gr.  yoVo- 
2 tubes  boric  acid  gr.  6. 

1 small  tube  “ Ilazeline”  cream. 

1 yard  flax  lint. 

2 suture  needles  in  a book. 

1 reel  suture  silk. 

yard  adhesive  plaster, 
i yard  oiled  gauze. 

1 caustic  holder  and  point. 

1 A.B.C.  guide. 

1 No.  7 catheter. 
j yard  court  plaster. 

1 pair  scissors. 

2 medicine  droppers. 

1 X 1-oz.  glass  syringe. 

6 mustard-leaves. 

1 lancet. 

1 clinical  thermometer. 

1 dredger  iodoform. 


If  there  are  several  Europeans  in  the  party  who  are  likely  to  be  sepa- 
rated, several  of  these  chests  should  be  taken.  The  Congo  chest,  which 
was  tiie  one  nsed  by  Stanley  and  by  most  large  expeditions,  is  probably 
the  best  to  select  if  there  is  a doctor  in  the  expedition,  but  for  personal 
use  it  is  rather  heavy,  and  contains  a larger  selection  of  drugs  than  would 
lie  needed  by  most  ordinary  travellers.  It  can  also  be  obtained  in  alumi- 
nium, which  gu-eatly  diminishes  its  weight.  Many  other  forms  of  chests 
are  made,  or  special  chests  can  be  devised  for  special  purposes. 
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Paike^  Davis  and  Co.  have  receutly  introduced  some  very  convenient 
terms  of  medicine  chests  and  cases  for  travellers,  fitted  chiefly  with  com- 
pressed drugs.  Their  “Knockabout”  pocket-case,  containing  twenty 
-dram  bottles,  measuring  8;^  x 3 x 2 inches,  is  a most  convenient  form 
ot  pocket-case.  The  “Pioneer”  medicine  chest  is  made  of  teak  wood, 
and  contains  not  only  a good  supj^ly  of  ordinary  drugs,  but  a very  well 
selected  assortment  of  surgical  requisites.  The  “ Empire  ” is  another 
medicine  chest  of  similar  character,  but  of  a larger  size. 

Oppenheimer  and  Co.  also  have  a selection  of  useful  medicine  chests,, 
and  their  palatinoids  have  been  tested  with  good  results  in  tropical 
climates,  and  as  in  this  case  the  drugs  are  not  comju’essed,  but  enclosed 

in  a small  capsule,  they  are  more  suitable  in  many  cases  than  compressed 
dru.cs. 


Allen  and  Hanburys  also  provide  medicine  chests  of  comjjressed 
diugs,  as  do  Howard  Lloyd  and  Co.  A selection  of  cnide  drugs  for  the 
treatment  of  natives  is  sometimes  desirable. 


Alcohol. 


A bottle  of  brandy,  half  a dozen  small  bottles  of  champagne,  and 
two  bottles  of  port  wine  might  be  taken,  as  they  are  sometimes  recom- 
mended for  use  in  illness. 


Surgical  Dressing  Cases. 

Some  pocket  surgical  instruments  should  be  taken  in  case  of  emer- 
gencies, and  Allen  and  Hanburys  will  put  uj)  a tew  useful  instruments  in 
a khaki  roll,  which  is  the  most  convenient  form  in  which  they  can  be 
taken ; and  the  same  firm  will  arrange  a khaki  case  for  surgical  dressings 
which  is  exceedingly  handy  for  dealing  with  minor  surgical  cases. 

The  Petanelle  pocket  ambulance  case  is  one  of  the"  neatest  and  most 
compact  arrangements  of  ordinary  dressings  that  we  have  seen.  Refills 
to  use  with  the  case  when  the  first  supply  is  exhausted  should  also  be 
taken.  This  may  be  obtained  from  Pate,  Burke  and  Co. 


MEDICINES  AND  :\IEDICAL  KEQ.UISITES.  -io 

Down  Brothers  have  also  had  experience  in  fitting  out  expeditions, 
and  can  give  good  advice.  As  surgical  dressings  it  is  most  important  to 
take  some  good  antiseptic  gauze  and  wool,  and  petanelle  will  be  found  an 
exceedingly  useful  form  of  dressing  for  any  cases  where  there  is  much 
discharge.  In  addition  to  this,  horacic  lint,  ordinary  lint,  absorbent  wool, 
and  some  bandages  should  be  taken. 


Nursing  Eequisites. 

A few  syringes,  including  an  enema  syringe  of  best  rubber,  should  1 e 
taken,  as  well  as  some  form  of  bed  pan,  a waterproof  sheet  and  a few 
other  accessories  for  use  in  illness.  Some  of  these  might  be  improvised, 
and  it  is  most  important  to  have  some  knowledge  as  to  their  use  befoie 
starting  on  a pioneering  expedition.  Two  spare  clinical  thermometeis 
should  be  added  in  addition  to  the  one  provided  in  the  medicine  chest. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SANITARY  APPLIANCES. 

Filters. 


The  most  convenient  form  of  filter  for  travellers  is  the  Berkefeld  filter, 
and  if  one  is  required  for  an  expedition  nothing  could  lie  better  than  one 
of  the  large  pump  filters  which  were  used  during  the  South  African  war. 
It,  howevei,  it  is  only  required  for  two  or  three  peojile,  the  small  traveller’s 
pump  filter  supplied  by  the  same  firm  will  suftice.  In  any  case,  some 
extra  filtering  candles  should  be  taken,  and  we  advise  that  the  filtering 
candle  should  be  cleaned  and  boiled  every  night  after  use.  Water  coi> 
taining  gross  impurities  should  be  strained  before  being  passed  through 
the  filter  to  prevent  the  risk  of  clogging  which  sometimes  occurs.  They 
are  most  simjile  to  use,  but  travellers  should  take  care  to  understand  their 
working  before  starting  on  a journey. 

The  Pasteur  Chamberland  filters  are  also  perfectly  reliable,  but  not  so 
convenient  for  a journey. 

So-called  pocket  filters  are  worse  than  useless.  A portable  still  is  .sold 
by  the  Gem  Supplies  Company,  which  acts  very  well,  but  is  not  so  suitable 
for  use  whilst  marching. 


Sanitary  Pail. 

A sanitary  pail  with  a seat  is  a great  advantage,  and  it  may  be 
useful  to  serve  as  an  earth  closet  when  settled  for  any  time  at  one 
station. 

Disinfectants. 

It  is  essential  for  everyone  to  take  some  good  disinfectants.  Dr.  Crosse 
strongly  recommends  Chinosol,  and  it  is  q)ut  up  in  most  convenient  forms 
for  the  use  of  travellers. 
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Special  papers  may  be  obtained  from  the  Oliiuosol  Hygienic  Company 
describing  various  packages  of  disinfectants  which  they  have  designed 
for  travellers,  and  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Author. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  Chinosol  equipment  it  is  advisable  to 
take  one  of  their  small  boxwood  cases,  containing  a few  tablets,  which 
can  be  carried  easily  in  the  pocket  and  used  either  for  wounds  or  ordinary 

disinfection.  _ , ■ 

Izal  is  a most  reliable  disinfectant,  and  like  Chinosol  it  is  non- 
poisonous.  It  was  employed  very  largely  in  the  South  African  war,  and 
can  be  used  for  ordinary  disinfection,  for  wounds,  or  even  internal  use. 
The  disinfecting  powder  is  especially  useful. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

TOILET  REQUISITES. 


The  arrangements  tor  tlie  toilet  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  but  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  be  adequate,  as  there  is 
a tendency  in  the  tropics  to  excessive  perspiration,  and  to  prickly  heat 
and  other  affections  of  the  skin  which  are  closely  connected  with  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  are  many  parasitic  diseases  which  need  to  be  guarded 
against. 

^ This  is  best  done  by  very  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness.  For 
this  purpose  two  good  bath  towels,  not  too  thick  or  too  thin,  should  be 
taken,  and  also  two  or  three  soft  towels.  A good  soap  may  be  obtained 
from  many  different  firms.  We  recommend  Izal  toilet  soap,  which  is  not 
only  a disinfectant  but  a good  hard  useful  soap  for  general  use,  and 
the  soaps  of  John  Knight  and  Sons. 

Two  moderate  sized  sponges  and  two  or  three  tooth-brushes  will  be 
needed,  and  we  may  add  that  careful  attention  to  the  teeth  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  best  ordinary  tooth  powder  is  in  our  opinion 
Calvert’s  carbolic  tooth  power,  and  of  this  half  a dozen  small  tins  should 
be  taken. 

Dressing  bags  or  cases  are  generally  quite  useless  in  the  tropics,  and 
we  recommend  that  a waterproof  case  should  be  taken,  arranged  similarly 
to  the  hanging  toilet  tidies  which  are  provided  on  most  steam  ships.  In 
this  can  be  placed  a sponge,  tooth  brush,  tooth  powder,  as  also  a brush 
and  comb.  Aluminium  combs  are  undoubtedly  the  best,  for  they  are 
practically  unbreakable  and  most  cleanly.  A soap  box  to  fit  the  soap 
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taken  is  also  a great  convenience^  and  this  might  be  of  aluminium.  Some 
may  decide  to  take  shaving  materials,  but  we  consider  this  unnecessary 
for  travellers  in  uncivilised  lauds.  Nail  brushes,  a good  clothes  brush, 
and  a folding  looking-glass  will  however  be  needed. 

For  use  in  fever  a bottle  of  Eau  de  Cologne  and  some  smelling  salts 
are  useful  additions.  A good  supply  of  pocket  handkerchiefs  will  of 
course  be  remembered. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

GUNS,  EIPLES,  AND  AMMUNITION. 

There  is  so  mucli  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  kind  of  gnus,  rifles 
and  ammnnition  which  it  is  best  for  the  exidorer  or  traveller  to  take  with 
him,  that  we  propose  merely  to  give  the  advice  of  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  and 
also  an  extract  from  ‘ Notes  on  Outfit  for  the  Sudan,’  which  has  recently 
been  received  at  the  office  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

“ Sir  Harry  Johnston  considers  that  a rifle,  a shot  gun  and  a revolver 
are  all  that  would  he  reipiired.  He  himself  has  used  a • 450  single-bar- 
relled rifle  which  he  obtained  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Selous  from  the  Army 
and  Navy  Stores,  and  with  that  he  has  killed  one  of  the  biggest  giraffes 
he  has  ever  seen,  as  well  as  an  elephant.  Either  a hard  or  soft  nosed 
bullet  might  be  used,  but  upon  this  point  advice  may  be  obtained  on 
purchasing  a rifle.  In  addition  to  this,  he  used  a double-barrelled  twelve 
bore  gun  for  shot,  and  he  suggested  that  this  might  be  obtained  from 
S.  W.  Silver  and  Co.,  but  he  was  not  personally  in  favour  of  the  combined 
rifle  and  shot  gun  which  this  firm  produce.” 

The  Sudan  Guide  contains  the  following  interesting  advice  as  to  arms 
and  ammunition  which  is  quoted  almost  verbatim  with  the  exception  of 
certain  local  notes  which  would  not  be  of  practical  use  elsewhere. 

“ The  choice  of  rifle  is  purely  a matter  of  taste : the  following  is  a good 
selection  : -450  (Rigby),  or  -400  (Jeffery),  single  or  double;  also  a -303, 
or  Rigby  Mauser,  or  Mannlicher  (all  equally  good — -303  ammunition  is 
easier  to  get) ; besides  a common  twelve  bore  shot-gun  or  ‘ Paradox.’ 

“ For  general  purposes,  a • 303  sporting  carbine  is  the  most  convenient 
weapon  for  shooting  small  game.  The  practice  of  pursuing  large  and 
dangerous  game  with  a rifle  of  small  calibre  is  strongly  to  be  deprecated. 

“ For  big  and  dangerous  game  either  a large  bore  rifle  such  as  an  8 or 
10,  or  else  cordite  rifle  -400  or  -450  bore  (single  or  double,  according  to 
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taste,  thoixgh  double  is  of  course  preferable),  is  the  most  useful  class  of 
weapon. 

“ A black  ])owder  express  rifle  with  the  chamber  bored  out  to  receive 
cordite  ammunition  is  unsafe,  as  the  heat  of  the  climate  increases  breach 

pressures  naturally  heavy.  i +• 

“ Locks  of  guns  and  ritles  should  be  of  simple  pattern  admitting  ot 

repair  by  a local  armourer  in  case  something  goes  wrong.  A spare  stock 

is  often  useful. 

“ Though  there  have  been  no  instances  of  • 803  service  ammunition 
getting  strong,  all  other,  even  cordite  cartridges,  appear  to  be  much  more 
affected  by  the  climate  if  kept  long  (two  years  or  more)  in  the  Sudan. 

“ For  shot  guns  use  black  powder. 

“ Avoid  nitro  compounds,  which  are  very  irregular  and  easily  affected 
by  changes  of  temperature. 

“ Shot  No.  5 is  the  liest  all-round  size,  though  a few  4’s  are  sometimes 
useful. 

“ Cases,  if  of  brass,  allow  of  reloading,  a consideration  in  out  stations. 
Therefore  a reloading  machine  should  be  brought  for  rifles. 

“ Bullets  nickel-covered  ' solid  ’ for  thick-skinned  game,  soft  nosed, 
or  else  ‘ Jeffrey,’  for  soft-skinned. 

“ Wax  wads  should  be  avoided ; they  are  liable  to  melt  and  spoil  the 

even  combustion  of  the  powder. 

“ Greased  cloth  wads  should  be  used  as  a substitute. 

“You  are  recommended  to  get  all  your  ammunition  from  England, 
especially  rifle  ammunition : even  though  it  takes  a long  time  to  reach 
you,  it  is  worth  it.  Except  on  the  outward  journey  and  in  the  rainy  season 
it  is  a mistake  to  oil  a gun  or  rifle ; oil  is  merely  a trap  for  grit  and  dust, 
which  if  it  gets  into  the  barrel  scores  and  damages  it.” 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SUNDEIES. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  | things  not  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapters  which  would  be  needed  by  travellers  going  for  a long  journey  in 
uncivilised  parts,  and  we  may  mention  under  the  above  heading  certain 
articles  which  occur  to  us  as  necessary,  or  at  any  rate  useful  for  a journey. 
A roll  of  good  tools  such  as  are  provided  by  Silver  and  Co.,  should  most 
certainly  be  taken,  and  screws  and  nails,  a hatchet,  coal  chisel,  &c.  should 
be  included  with  this.  A knife  or  knives,  scissors,  and  some  tubes  of 
seccotiue  will  be  found  useful  for  mending  all  kinds  of  breakages. 

A housewife  containing  an  assortment  of  needles  and  cotton  as  well 
as  strong  thread  for  mending,  and  with  a good  supply  of  buttons,  especi- 
ally linen  ones  which  are  not  so  likely  to  be  damaged  in  the  wash  where 
due  care  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

Nail  scissors  and  scissors  for  cutting  the  hair,  or  perhaps  a hair 
clipper,  string  and  cord,  and  a tape  measure  should  not  be  forgotten. 

It  would  have  been  possible  to  devote  an  entire  section  to  the  subject 
of  saddlery  and  accoutrements  for  horses  and  other  animals.  The  author 
IS  however  of  opinion  that  the  varying  conditions  of  ditferent  parts  of  the 
world  make  it  impracticable  to  offer  any  general  advice  under  this 
heading.  He  hopes,  however,  that  each  traveller  will  enquire  beforehand 
as  to  what  is  required  in  the  particular  country  to  which  he  is  going,  so 
that  he  may  know  whether  to  take  saddlery  from  England  or  whether  he 
may  rely  on  native  articles. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  scientific  instruments,  as  these  have 
been  dealt  with  in  ‘Hints  to  Travellers’  in  a detailed  manner  and 
reference  is  made  to  the  latest  edition  of  that  valuable  work ; but,  in 
addition  to  other  meteorological  instruments,  it  may  be  well'  to  have 
one  or  two  ordinary  thermometers. 


LIST  OF  FILMS 

DEALING  ESPECIALLY  WITH  TKAVELLEES’  KEQUISITES, 

AND  THEIR  ADDRESSES. 


The  List  given  below  is  not  exhaustive  but  is  drawn  up  in  accordance 
WITH  THE  Statement  made  on  Page  10  of  this  Guide. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  accepts  no  responsibility  either  for 
THE  Inclusion  or  Omission  of  any  Names  in  this  List,  which  has  been 

PREPARED  BY  THE  EDITOR  SOLELY  FOR  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  TRAVELLERS. 


Allen  & Hanburys. 

Anglo-Swiss  Condensed 
Milk  Co. 

Army  and  Navy  Stores 
Askew  & Co. 


F.  B.  Benger  & Co. 
Berkefeld  Filter  Co. 

Blickensdebfer  Type- 
writer Co. 

Blockley  .... 
Bovril,  Ltd. 


Bethnal  Green,  E.  . 

10  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 
Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

42  Conduit  Street,  W.  . 


Otter  Works,  Manchester 
121  Oxford  Street,  W.  . 
9 Cheapside,  E.C.  . 

41  Duke  St.,  St.  James’s 

152-106  Old  Street,  E.C. 
(even  numbers) 


Medicine  Chests,  Dress- 
ing Cases  and  Milk 
Foods. 

Condensed  Milk. 

General  Outfitters,  and 
Agents. 

Jaeger  Tailors,  making 
a special  study  of  the 
outfitting  of  travellers 
in  all  climates. 

Invalid  Foods. 

Filters. 

Typewriters. 

Watch  and  Clock  Makers. 

Bovril,  and  Bovril  rations 
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Brown  & Polson  . 

Bubberbts  . 

Burroughs,  WELiiCOME  & 
Ck). 

Cadbury  Bros.  . . . 

Cellular  Clothing  Co. 
Ceres  Depot 

Chinosol  Hygienic  Co. 

Cosenza  & Co.  . 
Dickeson  & Stewart  . 

Benjamin  Edgington  . 

Frame  Food  Co. 

Gem  Supplies  Co.  . . 

Griffiths,  Macalister 

& Co. 

Haller  & Ellis 
Hill  & Son  .... 


OUTFIT  FOR  TROPICAL 
6 Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 

30  Haymarket,  W.  . 

Snow  Hill  Buildings, 
E.C, 

Bournville,  near  Bir- 
mingham. 

72  Fore  Street,  E.C. 

10  John  Street,  Adelphi 
W.C. 

16  Rood  Lane,  E.C.  . 

95  Wigmore  Street,  W.  . 

94  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
E.C. 

See  Messrs.  S.  W.  Silver 
& Co.  and  Benjamin 
Edgington,  Ltd. 

Lombard  Rd.,  Battersea, 
S.W. 

121  Newgate  Street,  E.C. 

Mersey  Street,  Liverpool 

21  South  Mol  ton  Street, 

W. 

4 Haymarket,  W 


CO  UNTRIES. 

Cornflour  and  Paisley 
Flour. 

Waterproof  clothing  of 
all  kinds,  including 
suits,  overcoats,  hats, 
and  leggings. 

Medicine  Chests,  and  all 
kinds  of  tabloid  prepa- 
rations specially  suit- 
able for  travellers. 

Chocolate,  Cocoa. 

Cellular  Underclothing. 

Letter  Files,  specially 
suitable  for  travellers. 

Disinfectants  specially 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
travellers. 

Maggi’s  and  other  Soups. 

Agents  for  travellers  and 
missionaries  and  gene- 
ral outfitters. 


Frame  Food  extract  and 
jelly  and  other  prepa- 
rations. 

Gem  Cooker,  water  still, 
and  paper  fasteners. 

General  Provision  Mer- 
chants. 

Sporting  and  Military 
Tailors. 

Ice  Axes,  knives,  and 
other  travellers’  requi- 
sites. 


F.  Hustler  .... 

Dr.  Jaeger’s  Clothing 
Co. 

Keen.  Kobinson  & Co.. 
T.  Howard  Lloyd  & Co. 


Louis  Leakey  Alum- 
inium Co. 


Newton  Chambers  & Co. 


George  Norris  . 

Oppenheimer,  8on  & Co., 
Ltd. 


Pate  Burke  & Co. 


Patent  Fish  Foods  Syn- 
dicate. 

PlGGOTT  B*OS.  & Co.  . 


LIST  OF  FIKMS. 

3'2a  Rupert  St.,  Shaftes- 
bury Avenue,  W. 

95  Milton  Street.  E.C.  . 


Garlick  Hill.  E.C. 


Leicester  . 


127  Farrine;don  Road, 
E.C. 


Thorncliffe,  near  Shef- 
field. 


55  & 56  Bishopsgate  St. 
Within,  E.C. 


179  Queen  Victoria  St., 
E.C. 


6 Wool  Exchange, 
Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 


1S8  St.  Vincent  Street, 
Glasgow. 

57  & 59  Bishopsgate  St., 
E.C. 
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Marrowfat  Peas. 

Woollen  Clothing  of  all 
kinds,  including  gar- 
ments suitable  for  wear 
in  every  part  of  the 
world. 

Robinson’s  Barley  and 
Groats,  and  Keen’s 
Mustard. 

The  Station  Medicine 
Chest,  and  other  medi- 
cine chests  and  drugs 
suitable  for  the  use  of 
travellers. 

Aluminium  Goods  of  all 
kinds,  including  cook- 
ing utensils,  canteen 
baskets,  water  bottles, 
etc. 

Disinfectant,  including 
Tzal  fluid,  powder  and 
soap,  and  other  pre- 
parations. 

Boots,  including  special 
mosquito  boots  for  use 
in  the  evening. 

Medicine  Chests,  contain- 
ing palatinoids,  a suit- 
able form  for  admin- 
istering drugs  for  use 
abroad. 

Petanelle  Underclothing, 
Petanelle  Dressings, 
aud  Ambulance  Out- 
fit. 

Marvis. 

Tents,  etc. 
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International  Pl  as- 

sign Syndicate. 


W.  Poore  & Co. 

S.  W.  Silver  & Co.  and 
Benjabiin  Edgington, 
Ltd. 


Spratts  Patent,  Ltd. 
Mabie.  Todd  & Bard  . 

Thresher  & Glenny  . 
Joseph  Tucker  . 


Van  Houten  & Zoon  . 
Venesta,  Ltd.  . 

WoLSEY  Clothing  Co.  . 

White  & Wright  . 


66a  Farringdon  Street, 
E.C. 


139  Cheapside,  E.C. . 

67  Cornhill,  E.C.  . . 


24  Fenchurch  St.,  E.C.  . 
Cheapside,  E.C.  . 

152  Strand,  W.C,  . . 

79  Newington  Green 
Road,  N. 


Weesp,  Holland  . 

20  Eastcheap,  E.C.  . 

Messrs.  R.  Walker  & 
Sons,  Rutland  Street, 
Leicester. 

93  Renshaw  St.,  Liver- 
pool. 


Plasmon,  and  other  vari- 
ous preparations  in- 
cluding cocoa,  choco- 
late, arrowroot,  and 
biscuits,  etc. 

Portable  Stoves  and  cook- 
ing utensils  for  travel- 
lers. 

Explorers’  Outfitters,  in- 
cluding Edgington’s 
well-known  tents,  and 
Silver’s  air-tight  boxes, 
mosquito  nets  & cloth- 
ing, and  all  other  re- 
quisites needed  for  tra- 
vellers and  explorers. 

Biscuits,  flour,  etc. 

Swan  Fountain  Pen  and 
ink. 

Clothing. 

Agent  and  Outfitter  for 
travellers  and  mission- 
aries, giving  special 
attention  to  mosquito 
canopies, clothing,  fold- 
ing furniture  and  all 
other  requisites  needed 
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Mattresses,  20 
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following  packages  specially  arranged  for  the  travellers  outfit  ^ lecommend  the 

CHINOSOL  SANITARY  TABLETS 

Packed  in  Tins  of  Twelve.  Easily  carried  in  the  pocket.  One  Tablet  produces 
3 quarts  of  a concentrated  Disinfection  Fluid. 

Price,  per  tin,  Sixteenpence. 

A FIRST  AID  CASE  a.nd  a. 

SANITARY  HYGIENIC  REQUISITE. 

A strong  boxwood  case,  with  screw  top,  containing  tube  with  Twelve  Tablets 
tor  safe  carriage  in  pocket.  ’ 

One  Tablet  produces  li  pints  concentrated  Antiseptic  Fluid. 

Price,  per  case,  complete.  Is.  6d.  Price,  per  Tube  for  Outfit,  Is. 

CHINOSOL  ANTISEPTIC  EQUIPMENTS. 

An  assortment  of  the  most  concentrated  forms  of  Chinosol  Powder  and  Tablets 
compactly  packed  in  strong  leather  bound  case,  which  will  stand  rou-di  use  ’ 
Provided  in  four  sizes, viz  I.,  25s.,  II.,  15s.,  III.,  7s.  6d.,  for  general  use  ’; 
i\.,  21s.,  for  ordinary  use. 

Foi\fm-ther  particidars,  ftdl  literature,  ete.,2>lease  appl,/  to 

THE  CHINOSOL  HYGIENIC  CO., 

(B.  KUUN) 

16  ROOD  LANE,  LONDON. 

Beg.  Tele.  Address:  “Cakminks,  Lonpon.” 

Tehphone : u976  Avexce. 


Advertisement!^. 
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ENORMOUS  SAVINGS 

EFFECTED  in  OCEAN  FREIGHTS  and 
RAIL,  WAGON  and  COOLIE 
TRANSPORT 

of  the  same  internal  Capacity  as 
“ 'Wooden  Cases  measure  from  10  per 
cent,  to  20  per  cent,  less  for  Ocean 
Freig;ht,  and  Weifih  from  40  per 
“ cent,  to  00  ]>er  cent,  less  for  hand 
Carriaije,  than  Wooden  Cases  of 

VENESTA  CASES 

Cases  for  all  kinds  of  Merchandise. 

MARK  YOUR  INDENTS— 

“To  be  packed  in  Venesta  Cases,” 

and  save  Freight  and  Charges. 


PATENT  - - 
WATERPROOF 


For  Panelling  Walls  and  Ceilings, 

USE  VENESTA  BOARDS  i*B-in.  and  J-iii.  thick). 

Weight  about  12  oz.  per  superficial  foot.  In  Birch,  Poiilar 
or  Oak. 


For  Partitions,  Van  Building,  Cabin  Fittings,  &c. 

VENESTA  BOARDS  (from  1 -in.  thick).  Made  in 

sizes  up  to  .5  feet  by  15  feet,  without  joint. 


VENESTA  Ltd. 

20  Eastcheap,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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THE 

BUCK  ENSDERFER 


£8  8s.  to  £11  11s.  ( 


FOOLSCAPS 


SIZE. 


Cash  or  Instalments. 


Is  not  like  other  type- 
writers, 

It  costs  less  money, 

Does  more  work,  is 

Conveniently  portable 
aad 

Costs  less  to  keep  it 
running. 


70i 


It  has  many  advantages  not  to  be  got 
elsewhere,  and  combines  in  itself  the 

Visible  Writing, 

Interchangeable  Type, 

Permanent  Alignment, 

Beautifully  Clear  Work, 


It  is  pre-eminently 
the  TRAVELLER’S 
Machine,  and  is  to  be 
seen  all  over  the  world 
in  the  hands  of  Special 
Correspondents,  Mis- 
sionaries, and  all  who 
need  a Typewriter  “ on 
the  wing.” 


and  other  much  advertised  separate  points  of  its  older  and  more 
expensive  rivals.  List  No.  24,  post  free,  tells  all  about  it. 


BLICKENSDERFER  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

NEWCASTLE-ON-  TYNE. 

London  Depot:  g Cheapside.  Manchester:  74  Market  Street. 

Also  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Glasgow,  &c. 


AdcerthemenU. 


MEDICINE  CASES  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 


No.  9744. — IMcdiciiie  Case  (A  & II.),  No.  5,  eontniniiig  twelve 
14-oz.  glass  stoi)pered-bottles,  live  8-drani  corked  bottles,  in 
tray,  with  spaee  for  sundries,  also  space  in  lower  part  of  case, 
for  bandages,  dressings,  etc.  Size  9^  by  54  by  4f  in.,  in 

teak  wood £1  5 0 

No.  9745. — Medicine  case  (A.  & II.)  No.  (1,  similar  to  No.  9744, 

but  in  black  japanned  tin  case,  size,  9 by  54  by  4-i  in.  ..  £1  5 0 

Full  particulars  of  Pocket  Cases  and  Medicine  Chests 

on  request. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

ALLEN  & MANEXJIRYS,  Ltd., 

48  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  PLOUGH  COURT,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Adoertuements. 


TRAVELLERS 

should  not  order  their  Clothing  Outfit 
until  they  have  seen  our  Catalogue, 
52  Pages,  70  Illustrations, 

POST  FREE. 


“ Tailoring  for  Explorers  has  been  reduced 
almost  to  a science  by  the  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Askew.” — Climate,  Oct.  1902, 


PURE  WOOL  SPORTING  TAILORS 

Jaeger Tailors  for  the  United  Kingdom) 

42  CONDUIT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Telegrams : “ Highmest,  London.’ 


AdvertUements. 
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BLRBERRYS 

GABARDINE 


is  THE  ONE  Material  for 


PROOF  against 

Rain,  Sleet  or  Snow 
Hot  or  Cold  Winds 
Stoutest  Thorn  or  Spear  Grrass 
Rot,  Mildew,  Ants  or  Tropical 
Insects 


Explorers  and  Pioneers  in  Sport 
and  Colonial  enterprise,  and  no  ex- 
pedition of  any  note  has  of  late 
years  started  without  complete  out- 
fits both  for  organizers  and  men. 


Mr.  W.  Eglington,  in  The  British  and 
South  African  Export  Gazette,  sayst 
“ Wool  is  quite  useless,  for  it  is  in- 
capable of  standing  the  rough  wear  in  a 
rough  country  like  South  Africa.  1 have 
no  liesitation  in  saying  that  ‘ Gabardine  ’ 
made  by  Burberry,  is  far  and  away  the 
most  suitable.  Every  sportsman  who  has 
tried  it  will  agree  with  me  that,  although 
made  of  a light  fabric,  it  is  warm  by  night 
and  cool  by  day — a seeming  paradox,  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  lined 
with  wool  and  is  perfectly  ventilating;  is 
thoroughly  damp  proof  and  turns  even  the 
most  tropical  rains ; will  not  shrink;  and 
is  as  strong  as  the  toughest  leather.  1 
have  gone  through  mimosa.s  and  even  the 
dreaded  wacht-een-beetje  bushes  with  per- 
fect immunity,  when  khaki  would  have 
been  torn  to  shreds.  Tlie  fact  that  I wore 
a suit  of  ‘Gabardine’  for  upwards  of 
eighteen  months  in  all  weathers,  without  any  extra  cover  at  n’ghts  when  sleeping  in 
the  open,  and  roughed  it  during  that  time  to  probably  a much  greater  e.xtent  than  our 
soldiers  are  accustomed,  and  that  beyond  sliowing  signs  of  wear  from  stains  and  dirt,  it  was 
still  as  good  as  new,  is  the  most  striking  evidence  of  its  fitness.” 


DIIDDCDDVC  ®°>  HAYMARKET, 
DUliDtnnYO  London,  & BASINGSTOKE 
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The  hig^h-class  washing  material 

‘Viyella’ 

(REGD.) 

DOES  NOT  SHRINK. 


BEWARE 

OF  IMITATIONS. 


Genuine 
“Viyella” 
has  the 
“ Viyella  ” 
label  on 
the  selvedge 
every 
five  yards. 


IN  ALL  WEIGHTS 
AND 

NEWEST  COLOURINGS. 


REFUSE 

SUBSTITUTES. 


“ Drapers’  Record  ” 
(the  leading  Drapery  Jour- 
nal) says  : — ” Gentlemen 
have  realised  with  delight 
that  it  is  possible  to  have 
shirts  for  all  athletic  pur- 
poses which  tliey  can  con- 
tinue to  button  round  the 
nccA: after  many  washings.’ 


DAY  & NIGHT 
WEx\R. 


REGD.  TRADE  MARK. 


For  Night  Shirts,  Day  Shirts,  Pyjamas,  &c. 

ECONOMICAL  BECAUSE  DURABLE 

VIYELLA  ” SHEETS — useful  for  all  Climates. 


To  be  obtained  from  the  leading  Drapers  and  Outfitters  of  the 
world,  or  name  of  nearest  sent  on  application  to  “Viyella”  (H.T.), 
55a  Friday  Street,  London,  E.C. 


